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‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
CONCERTS (under the Direction of Messrs A. & 8. GATTI).—Every 
Evening at Eight. 


| emesnens ADE CONCERTS.—Conpvctror—Sienor ARDITI. 








ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDLLE BIANCHI, Prima 
Donna of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MADAME ROSE HERSEE. 
Every Evening. 


pecmarane CONCERTS.—MISS AGNES LARKOCOM. 











ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR DE_ BASSINTI, 
Primo Tenore (from the principal theatres of Italy, and son of the famous 
baritone of that name), Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR MEDICA, Primo 
Baritone of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELMJ, the 
eminent Violinist,will make his First Appearance on Saturday next, Sept. 23. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Principal Instrumentalists— 

Messrs A. Burnett (Leader), Howard Reynolds (cornet-A-pistons), Lazarus, 

ler (clarionet), Horton (oboe), 0. Ould (violoncello), E. Ould (contra basso), 

nate Hughes (ophicleide), C. Harper (horn), and Svendsen 
u , ae, 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Magnificent ORCHESTRA 
of 100 Performers, comprising the élite of the musical profession. Band of 
the Coldstream Guards (F. Godfrey), &c. 


on ADE CONCERTS.—Meyernerr Night, Wepyrspay 
next, 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Enxeuisn Night, Fray 


next, 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—Selections from the following 
x eae vil be given Saving, the week, namely:—‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Ballo in 

r 3% Py ” pp). «6 ” . 
. Ia Petite Mt rao bon a (Wagner); ‘‘ Huguenots” (Meyerbeer) ; 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDME BLANCHE COLE 
am — make her First appearance this Season on Monday, October 9.—The 
— TRE transformed into one vast and handsome Saloon, thoroughly 
Moy ated, and rendered delightfully cool by fountains, ferneries, grottoes (by 
™ acy ay & Co.), interspersed with huge blocks of ice, &c., and beautifully 
i : ty Dayes & Caney with mural paintings representing scenes of actual 
comers poole yen by —*! ew nce of Wales’ recent visit to that 

ry, es, &e. 
Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide Street, Strand. —— a 
Box Office open from Ten till Five, 


























Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 


ROvAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 

udmitid 2: ad Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 

neerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening, Permanent 

ouon r. Ft Hoval Aquarium. Director of the Music and Gonductor—Mr 
mission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shillin every da 

“ (except Thursday). 

= - ys Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Bhillixg , >of ch day Special Vou 

Line aay hie hae a a 
eturn Ticket from Stati i 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Ne omy + haga eo 


M SGOOD begs to request that all communications 


RS 0 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for O 
wdareased to, 8 Lukes ond, Weatoousea Soak We Miselianeous Concerts be 











LYCEUM THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ATURDAY, September 16, “LILY OF KILLARNEY ;” 
Monday, 18, ‘‘ FAUST ;” Tuesday, 19,“ WATER CARRIER ;” Wednesday, 20, 
“LILY OF KILLARNEY ;” Thursday, 21, production (for the First Time in 
England) of ADOLPHE ADAm’s “GI A;” Friday, 22, “WATER 
CARRIER.” Full Band, Chorus, and Ballet. 








een i = aa a a . Mr CARL ROSA. 
Box Office open from Ten till Five. No Booking Fees. Seats may also 
be secured at the Libraries, &c. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven ; commence at Eight o’clock. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Principal will 
ADDRESS the Students, in the Concert-room, at One o’clock, on the 
First Saturday in the Term, SEPTEMBER 23, when the presence of the Professors 
is invited, and when all Subscribers, Members, Associates, and Honorary 


Members are admissible. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Sec. 


[Anenax HALL, Great Porttanp Srrezr.—HERR 

HERMANN FRANKE has the honour to announce that he will give FOUR 
CHAMBER-MUSIO CONCERTS, on TuEspay Evening, October 31; TUESDAY 
Evening, November 7 ; TuEspAy Evening, November 14; and TuEspay Evening, 
November 21. To commence at Eight o’clock. The Programmes chiefly 
consist of New Compositions. Violin primo—Herr Franke. Violin secondo— 
Herr ae Viola—Herr Hollander. Violoncello—Herr Daubert ; and other 
distinguished Artists, who will be announced in future Programmes. Subscrip- 
tion, One Guinea. Single tickets, 6s. each; balcony, 2s. 6d. and One Shilling. 
Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; 
and the principal Musicsellers, 


“THE PAGE'S SONG.” 


MSL BIANCHI will sing the new and admired Song, 
4 “THE PAGE'S SONG,” composed by Signor ARDITI, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing week. 


“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG.” 
R HILTON will sing Brrntzy Ricwarps’ Song, “ THE 
SULIOTE WAR SONG,” at the City Hall, Glasgow, September 23. 


IOLINS and TENOR for SALE.—TWO VIOLINS and 
TENOR, the property of the late Mr J. Marcu. Apply to CunINGHAM 
Boosry & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


PARTMENTS, FURNISHED.—Sitting-room, two bed- 
rooms, and kitchen, 18s. a week; also a bedroom and use of sitting-room 
and piano. 35, Holland Road, Brixton Road. 


BAYREUTH STAGE FESTIVAL 


PERFORMANCES OF 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


‘“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 
SoLE Epitions oF VOCAL SCORES. 
“DAS RHEINGOLD,” in 4to, net ... 
“DIE WALKURE,” n 
“SIEGFRIED,” 3 
“ @OTTERDAMMERUNG,” 


























Libretto of the above, in 1 vol., 12mo, net ... 
PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT 
LONDON, W. 


STREET, 
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i ADAME LOUISE GAGE is at present in Italy. In 
the meantime, all Communications respecting Concerts, &¢., should be 
addressed to her Residence, 17, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 


\ R R. HILTON (Bass), Westminster Abbey, begs to 

announce his CHANGE of RESIDENCE. All Communications relating to 
Oratorio or Concert Engagements should be addressed—Ribblesdale Villa, Union 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


) R VALENTINE FABRINI begs to intimate that all 

Communications regarding Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
New Residence, 1, Dynevor Villas, Richmond, 8.W., instead of 13, Queen 
Square, W.C. 


i) ADAME MARIE BELVAL (Contralto) requests all 

Communications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Lessons, be addressed 
to her residence, 7, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W.; or care of Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Containing ImporTANT ADDITIONS. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess LovisE, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Olasses). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 


Gisson. “A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”—Prof.G. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. DotBy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B. JEwson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Lonauurst, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury. London: WEEKES & Co.; NovELLo & Co.; WuHIT- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 


HE PIANISTS ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 


complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KUHE. Price ls. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. CunINGHAM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyl! Street, Regent Street, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
) ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTTELL, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CoTTELt to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


INSTER WINDOWS. CIRO PINSUTI’S last New 


Song. Post free for 24 stamps. LamBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


























NIGHTLY ENCORED. 


THE PAGE’S SONG. 
SIGNOR ARDITI. 


The Poetry by MARIA X. HAYES. 





SUNG BY 


Mdlle Brancur at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden 
Theatre, and Mdlle ALwina VALLERIA at the Composer's 
Concert at St George’s Hall. 


Price 4s. 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


READING 
CONCERT AGENCY & COUNTY MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


38, BROAD STREET, READING. 
(Opposite the General Post Office.) 


Proprietor—W. HICKIE. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR P.R.W.C. & E. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 











OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 

of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 

from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 

to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 

always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music com d by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily 


grow. Bing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago, 
Sad sounds the harp now. Return of the Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Glory or the Grave. 
Let each speak of the world as he The Alpine Hunter. 
finds it. Heavenly Voices. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 
ago. 
The Piquet. 


The Buckles on her Shoes. 
: The Flight of the Birds, 

May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 

St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 


aes ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Lerau, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at St JAMEs’s Hatt with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” “‘ The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 























SUNG BY MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN (Poetry by 


SHELLEY), the Music by J. W. DAVISON, 7. Mdme Christine Nilsson, 
at her Grand Concert, at St JameEs’s HALL, published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





New Edition. 
WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmoxp 


Ryan. Sung by Mdme OuristiIne Nrxsson at her Concert in St James's Hall. 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELIS. Poetry by the late Desmoxp 

Ryan. Music by J. W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle Zanf# THALBERG at the 

Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera). Price 4s. London: Duncay 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 

Ryan. Music by J. W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle Sopute Liwe at the 

Monday Popular Concerts. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 











ALICE. Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 
Ascuer, ‘“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” pour le Pianoforte. Par L. 
STREABBOG. Price 2s.6d. Mayence and Brussels: Schorr & Oo. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANNHAUSER. 


H! THOU MOST LOVELY EVENING STAR (“0! 

DU MEIN HOLDER ABENDSTERN”). Song from the Opera, 

Tannhiiuser, by R1cHARD WAGNER. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANNHAUSER. 


| ge: DU SOIR (“OH! THOU MOST LOVELY 
EVENING STAR”). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by FRANZ Liszt. 
Price 3s, London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE WAGNER EPIDEMIC. 
(T° the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sm,—Those who have followed the history of music during the 
last ten years must have remarked that a certain number of pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians have crept up who affect to treat 
with contempt every production of simplicity, and admire only 
what is confused, laboured, pretentious, and discordant; they are 
fond of making a sort of martyr out of their idols, particularly 
Wagner, and will compare him to Beethoven, who, also, during 
his lifetime was not understood. Whether the comparison would 
have pleased Beethoven, I leave to the judgment of all healthy 
musicians. It is an unfortunate fact for most persons engaged in 
the career of art, literature, and science, that they cannot be 
judged according to their value during their lifetime. Wagner's 
enemies place him too low in music, while his friends, especially 
the fanatical portion, consider him the only real composer for the 
stage. Both parties are carried too far by their feelings. No man 
has ever represented in himself alone all that is bad, nor all that 
is good. Art is bowndless, and, therefore, its perfections and failings 
are distributed over the whole range of those who profess it, and 
cannot be united in one man. Beethoven's grandeur does not 
destroy the grace of Haydn, nor can Handel’s simplicity be eclipsed 
by subsequent composers who have a more complex manner of 
expressing their ideas. The acquisition of one power will generally 
overbalance the other. Opera composers who study principally 
orchestration will neglect the vocal part, while those who, with 
rather more logic, consider in opera the human voice supreme, 
will have too little regard for instrumental colouring. Perhaps, 
of all lyric writers, Mozart succeeded best in hitting the happy 
medium ; and I question very much whether any of Wagner’s 
operas will hold the stage for nearly a hundred years, as in the 
case of Don Giovannt. The term Music of the Future, which 
Wagner gives to his later productions, is utterly ridiculous. What 
does he know about the future, either in music or in anything 
else? Moreover, that name may not be acceptable to the future 
generation—to our children, whose ears perhaps object to be fed 
solely with spasmodic vocal phrases, composed of diminished and 
augmented fifths, small and great, sevenths, &c. Enough already 
has been done in the present century to lead the public away from 
the laws of nature. It may be original to have interminable 
successions of discords which don’t resolve, but it is a matter of 
taste whether such proceedings are an improvement on the pleasur- 
able sensations of man. Vinegar, mustard, and cayenne-pepper 
are necessary condiments in the culinary art, but I question 
whether even the Wagnerites would care to make their dinner of 
these articles only. When sound taste begins to fail, eccentricity 
will take its place. Let the young student beware of its malignant 
influence. 

As for the Bayreuth experiment, the result is clear enough. 
Most of the accounts received speak of the splendid orchestral 
effects, but don’t give much news regarding the vocal portion of 
the Nibelungen pantomime. This reminds one of certain portraits 
where much talent is displayed in the trimming of the dress, but 
where the face is neither true to nature nor well painted. After 
all, the orchestral effects are not such great novelties. They may 
be so for those who have never heard any of the late Berlioz’s 
colossal instrumental conceptions; but, in my humble opinion, 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet, Requiem, Faust, and Harold, contain 
novelties in orchestration never approached by Wagner nor any- 
body else. Berlioz can also be simple in the midst of his instru- 
mental luxuries. Do we ever get simplicity or repose in Wagner's 
instrumentation? On the contrary, rest is a scarcity, and this 
perpetual motion causes a kind of giddiness on the nervous system, 
followed by an intense longing to hear a common chord sustained 
for a few bars in the despised old-fashioned way. But, supposing 
even the composer has accomplished now with much labour new 
effects in his instrumentation, he will find it another matter to 
make similar experiments with the voice. Should the singer have 
mastered to intone all diminished and augmented intervals, the 
fact nevertheless remains, that an overdose of such unnatural com- 
binations is totally ineffective. Eccentric skips, tolerable on an in- 
strument, become thoroughly ugly when sung ; neither is it pleasant 
for the singer or the auditor to pitch suddenly upon a high note. If 
we take Wagner's productions one by one, we will find that the more 
he advances towards his ideal drama the less vocal he gets, In 





the Flying Dutchman we have, generally speaking, few trouble- 
some passages. Tannhiduser and Lohengrin can be managed by 
many singers. The Meistersinger and Tristan wnd Isolde contain 
already terrible and unthankful work for the vocalist ; and, when 
we arrive at Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung, the voice part 
becomes oppressive in the extreme ; one would as soon wish for 
the whole absence of thesame. The orchestra and singer seem to 
be continually in each other’s way, and much weariness at last 
takes hold of those listeners who are accustomed to music and not 
to shrieking, grunting, and whining, which, according to the com- 
poser, to whom modesty is totally unknown, is to be the only 
music of the future. “ Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft; ” literally : the 
Art-work of the Future! I wish that some Wagnerite would 
translate for the benefit of the general British reader Wagner's 
literary works ; the self-admiration and nonsense displayed therein 
is impossible to be surpassed. Let me cite only a few words. Herr 
Wagner will have it that Beethoven wrote the Choral Symphony, 
which the author of the future calls his most finished picture, because 
the last moment of purely abstract music had arrived, and that 
Beethoven fulfilled only then his real mission of an artist when he 
allied poetry to music (in another place, Wagner, with a remark- 
able contradiction, calls oratorio, mockingly, an opera embryo)— 
a curious blunder! considering that a sketch for a Tenth Sym- 
phony was found among Beethoven's papers. Look how cunningly 
the Futurist makes Beethoven predict the Wagner Theory! (I 
suppose the magnificent sonata and string quartet go for nothing). 
The Nibelungen-man sneers at Mendelssohn, whom he treats with 
utter contempt ; he sneers -at every other modern composer ; he 
sneers at painting, sculpture, and after one has perused an immense 
quantity of insane matter, one is ordered to believe that all the 
materials of the whole art-universe are to serve only for his own 
egotistical purpose! Has vanity ever gone further? To think 
that we have all this fuss because Herr Wagner will not, or cannot 
write a simple melody! There is an old fable about a dog who 
lost his tail by some accident, the animal found himself in an 
awkward position and feared that the canine public would laugh at 
him, so he tried to persuade the other dogs to get rid of their 
tails, saying they would look ever so much better without it. Are we 
to get rid of the melody we love because Herr Wagner has no 


melody ? 
P.S.—I forgot to mention that all the dogs preferred to keep 
their tails.—I am, sir, yours truly, ALLEGRO. 


August 30th, 1876. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
TuurspAY Eveninc, SEPTEMBER 14th:— 
Organ Concerto—(D major) ess sas mr ... Handel. 


Air, “ On wings of music” eas Mendelssohn. 
Andante and Fugue—(C major) ... . Sea woe We De DO 
Gavotte—(Orphée) “< oe ie as ... Gluck. 
Gavotte—(Iphigénie) ... aa ee ase «- Gluck. 
Adagio, from the “ First Organ Sonata ” ... F. Kiihmstedt 
Overture—(Jubilee) hea rae aaa Weber. 
SaturDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 16th :— 
Fantasia for the Organ—(G@ minor) J. L. Hatton. 
Mendelssohn. 


Adagio from the Third Symphony wa a 
Prelude and Fugue—(B minor) ... _ ne ... Bach. 
Polaccaand Finale, from the Notturno for Wind Instruments Spohr. 
Andantino Pastorale—(E flat minor) dna - 

Marche Religieuse ee a 











Mersesurc.—By command of the German Emperor, a d 
sacred concert was given, on the 10th inst., under the direction of 
Herr Engel, of this place, and Herr Hassler, from Halle, in the 
Cathedral The following was the popes :—l. ‘Salvum fac 
Regem,” chorus a capella, composed by Herr — and sung by the 
Hassler Association; 2. Organ-Prelude, play: by Herr Engel ; 
3. Old Italian choruses a capella, ‘‘ Alla Trini ta beata” (from the 
15th century), “‘Adoramus Te,” by Pitoni, and ‘‘ Miserecordias 
Domini,” for double chorus, written by Francesco Durante ; 
4. “Toccata for the Organ,” Bach (played by Herr Preitz, from 
Leipsic) ; 5. Choruses a capella, ‘Gott ist die Liebe,” Motet by 
Herr Engel, the 100th Psalm, ‘‘ Jauchzet dem Herrn,” Mendelssohn ; 
6, Postlude for the Organ, 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


Activity is once more beginning to reign in operatic circles. At 
the Grand Opera, Ze Prophéte has been performed for the first 
time these two years and a half. The reader may recollect that it 
was the day after a representation of this work that the old 
Operahouse in the Rue Le Peletier fell a prey to the flames. The 
cast is pretty much the same now as it was then. Madlle Bloch 
is the Fides and M. Villaret the Jean de Leyde. The gentleman 
was better than usual, but that does not say that he was perfection. 
Two of the most telling portions of his impersonation were his 
scene in the Cathedral and his scene in the prison. The young 
lady has certainly improved since she first sustained the character, 
and, better still, continues to improve. Mad. Fursch-Madier is far 
from making the most of Bertha. The music lies too high for her 
voice. M. Menu is by no means a model Zacharie. He is too 
heavy. M. Bataille does what he can with Oberthal, but that is 
not much, M. Laurent, the new tenor, as Jonas, promises well, 
and M. Gaspard is respectable as Mathisen. The orchestra, under 
M. Deldevez, and the chorus under M. Hustache, were tolerably 
efficient, though not everywhere as efficient as they should have 
been. Indeed, the whole performance, though not bad, was below 
the high standard which Frenchmen are so fond of declaring 
is invariably the standard reached by all that is done at their 
Grand Opera. Broad staircases, lofty corridors, magnificent 
scenery, and rich dresses, are desirable, no doubt, but they are not 
enough. First rate voices and first rate vocal skill, also, are 
indispensable, if the Grand Opera would keep up its reputation. 
Let M. Halanzier look to it, and bear in mind that ‘“ Noblesse 
oblige. 

The Saturday performances at this house were inaugurated for 
the season by Faust, in which Mad. Carvalho made her re-appear- 
ance as the gentle Marguerite. Robert le Diable and La Reine de 
Chypre are both in rehearsal. The cast of the former will include 
Mesdames Krauss, Carvalho; MM. Sylva, Boudouresque, and 
Vergnet; that of the latter, Mdlle Bloch, MM. Salomon, Lassalle, 
and Laurent. 

The Théatre-Lyrique re-opened with Dimitri, by M. Victorin 
Jonciéres. The work was well received, and appeared as attractive 
as when first produced. M. Melchissedec, from the Opéra-Comique, 
sustained the part of the Count de Lusace, “created,” to use the 
term employed here, by M. Lassalle, now at the Grand Opera. 
He has a fine voice, but has yet to learn the proper use of it. He 
is too fond of forcing it and endeavouring to make it appear fuller 
and more voluminous than it is. He should remember what 

La Fontaine says about the frog, who 


‘*S’enfla si bien qu’elle creva.” 


M. Bonnefoy succeeded M. Lepers as King of Poland. 
these exceptions, the original cast was preserved. 

On the second evening the bills announced Weber’s Oberon. 
Next to the charm of the work itself, the great attraction was the 
appearance, after an absence of several years from Paris, of M. 
Michot as Huon de Bordeaux, a part he first played under the 
management of M. Carvalho. M. Michot’s voice is still effective, 
though not so fresh as it once was; but his figure has attained 
proportions which agree but ill with the commonly received notions 
of a young hero, and cause the thoughts of an Englishman to go 
back to Daniel Lambert, or start off to Portland, where a cer- 
tain “unfortunate nobleman” is unjustly suffering from the 
disinclination evinced by his Judge to ignore the first elements 
of common sense, and from the pig-headedness of the Jury, 
who refused to believe that black was white. M. Caisso (Oberon), 
will, no doubt, be better when he feels more at his ease upon the 
stage. What a pity it is that managers of first-class theatres will 
continue to engage artists before the latter have gone through the 
proper curriculum of training in the provinces. A man may be 
born a poet, but, however talented naturally, he requires a deal of 
hard work and study before he is entitled to write himself: actor. 
Mad. Salla retains the part of Rezia, and Mdlle Sablairolles that 
of Fatime. Mdlle Girod gives a spirited rendering of Puck. 

M. Vizentini has just published his prospectus for the season. 
And what a prospectus! If he carries out only half the promises 
contained in it, he will be the most wonderful manager ever known. 
On glancing over it, we are inclined to say with Talleyrand: 
“Pas de zle! Surtout, pas de ztle!” It is as formidable 


With 





almost by its length as Leporello’s celebrated catalogue in Don 
Giovanni. Among other trifling items in it, we notice the list of 
works to be performed, headed: “ Novettres for 1876. Paul et 
Virginie, Victor Massé; Le Timbre d'argent, Saint-Saéns.—For 
1877. Le Bravo, Salvayre ; La Courte Echelle, Membrée; La Cle 
d'or, E. Gautier ; Le Capitaine Fracasse, E. Pessard; Sigurd, EK. 
Reyer; Le Partisan, d’Osmond; La Perle de Gibraltar, 8. Dela- 
haye; &c.” (Please mark the “&c.”) “For 1878. La Nuit de 
Noces, Deffés; Néron, Rubinstein; M. de Bellegarde, Boulanger ; 
Le Feu sacré, Guiraud; La Captive; Félicien David; Freyghor, 
Membrée; Le Rot Lear, Jonciéres; &c.” (Once more, please, 
mark the “ &c.”) ‘“ Works in one act. L’Aumonier du Régiment, 
H. Salomon ; Les Lutins, De Boisdeffre; L’Age d’or, A. Nibelles; 
Le Seigneur Pandolfo, Canoby; Le Voile blanc, Ch. Lefebvre ; 
Koby, Serpette; L’ Archet magique, Hignard; Povero, Ch. M. de 
Widor ; Les Deux Jardiniers, Jacobi; Le Signal, P. Puget ; Ariel, 
Th. Dubois; &c.” (For the third time must I call attention to 
the “&c.”) This is pretty well, is not it? We now come to the 
“Repertory. Gluck: Orphée, Armide; Mozart: Don Juan, 
Idoménée, Les Noces de Figaro, La Flite enchantée; Monsigny, 
Le Déserteur; Grétry: L’Epreuve Villagecise, Les Deux Avares, 
Richard Ceur de Lion; Méhul: Joseph, Une Folie; Hérold: Les 
Troqueurs, La Clochette; Cherubini: Les Deux Journées; Men- 
delssohn: Lisbeth ; Boiéldieu: Ma Tante Aurore; Weber: Oberon; 
Rossini: L’Italienne a Alger, Le Barbier de Seville; Donizetti : 
Iwerece Borgia, Don Pasquale; Bellini: La Sonnambule; Auber : 
Le Cheval de Bronze; Grisar: Gilles Ravissewr, Les Porcherons ; 
A. Adam: Giralda, Si j’étais Roi, Le Bijou perdu, Le Sourd, Le 
Brasseur de Preston, La Farfadet; Halévy: La Fée aux Roses, 
Jaguarita Indienne; Clapisson: La Promise, La Fanchonette ; 
Verdi: Rigoletto, Violette; Victor Mass6: La Reine Topaze; 
Félicien David: La Perle du Brésil: Maillart: Lara, Gastibelza ; 
Gounod: La Reine de Saba; Reyer: La Statue ; Gevaert: Quentin 
Durward; Flotow: L’Ombre, Martha; Offenbach: Robinson 
Crussé; Poise: Les Charmeurs, Les Absents, Les Deux Billets ; 
Bizet: Les Pécheurs de Perles; Jonciéres: Dimitri.” If the 
reader will give himself the trouble to do:a little sum in addition, 
he will find that the above list comprises 27 novelties and 54 
stock pieces. To these must be added the pieces given, in con- 
junction with the Odéon company, at the morning literary and 
musical performances, and among which we find Psyche, Moliére 
and Lulli; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare and Men- 
delssohn ; Struensée, Michel Beer and Meyerbeer ; Egmont, Goethe 
and Beethoven; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Moliére and Lulli; 
and Athale, Racine and Mendelssohn. 

The list of artists ison a correspondingly lavish scale. It includes 
the names of more than forty singers as regular members of the 
company headed by the names of Mad. Marie Sass, Mdlle Cécile 
Ritter, and M. Capoul, who are set down as “ artistes en représenta- 
tions” or “stars.” The chorus will number eighty voices; the 
orchestra, seventy-five instrumentalists ; and the corps de ballet, 
fifty “fair votaries of Terpsichore ” (florid style.) 

With regard to the Perle du Brésil announced in his list of 
stock-pieces, M. Vizentini has addressed the annexed letter to M. 
Heugel :— 


‘TI cannot say how deeply I am touched and how grateful I feel 
to you for allowing me to retain La Perle du Brésil at the Théatre- 
Lyrique. At a moment when the poet of French musicians had just 
died, I felt bound to claim a right to that work of his which 
he created for my theatre. You understood my thought and entered 
into it with me. Once more, I thank you. La Perle will be per- 
formed this winter. I will do impossibilities in order that the 


setting may be worthy the jewel. Rely upon your devoted 
‘A ViIzENTINI.” 


As to La Captive, all that is known about it is that it was once 
rehearsed at the old Théatre-Lyrique; for reasons, not made 
public, withdrawn by the composer; and afterwards subjected to 
various alterations, especially in the text. 

The Opéra-Comique has not yet re-opened its doors. When it 
does, Mad. Galli-Marié will appear in M. Guiraud’s Piccolino, 
which will, probably, be followed by Félicien David’s Lalla-Roukh— 
if the excitement just now raging about the lamented composer 
lasts long enough, a fact which is extremely doubtful. M. 
Carvalho’s company will number among its members Madlle 
Fechter, a daughter of the popular actor and whilom lessee of the 
London Lyceum, It is, also, nearly certain that M. Faure will be 
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engaged. Mad. Carvalho, moreover, will cast in her lot with her 
husband, and, for that purpose, will not renew her engagement at 
the Grand Opera. The engagement expires on the first of April. 

M. Gardel (Hervé, Jun.) has opened the Théitre de l’'Opéra- 
Bouffe, formerly the Théatre des Menus Plaisirs, with a new 
buffo opera, Estelle et Némorin, by his father, M. Hervé, Sen. The 
work was not a success. As a set off against this, Ze Petit Faust, 
revived at the Folies-Dramatiques, has been received with the 
favour originally accorded it. 

The following theatres will give morning performances this 
winter: The Opéra-Comique, the Théitre-Lyrique, the Vaudeville, 
the Gymnase, the Varistés, the Porte-Saint-Martin, the Folies- 
Dramatiques, the Théatre Historique; the Chitelet (Colon 
Concerts), the Cirque d’Hiver (Pasdeloup Concerts); and the 
Cirque Fernando (Modern Concerts) ; the Théatre-Francais, and 
the Odéon. 

P.S.—I omitted to mention that the title of the new ballet to 
be produced this winter at the Grand Opera is Ze Fandango. The 
libretto is from the pen—or pens, rather—of MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy, and the principal part will be sustained by Madlle 
Beaugrand. 


| 


BELLINI. 


The Municipal Junta of Catania have issued the following ad- 
dress :-— 

‘Tt is now forty-one years that the ashes of Vincenzo Bellini have 
reposed in foreign soil. While it is the privilege of the whole civi- 
lised world to honour his memory and celebrate his name, it devolves 
more especially on Catania, his native place, to demand and re- 
ligiously preserve his venerated remains. By a vote, therefore, of 
the Communal Council, the Municipal Junta, assisted by a special 
committee, have arranged the festival and the solemn obsequies, 
which will take place on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th September; and 
they appeal to all their fellow-citizens, so that the name of one who 
reflected such lustre on his native place may be duly honoured. 

“The 22nd. About 6 p.m., arrival of the Italian steam-frigate, 
bearing the illustrious Remains, which will be saluted with twenty- 
one guns. Fireworks at sea. Illumination of the town and popular 
rejoicings. Apoteosi di Bellini, a dramatic scene, set to music b 
Sig. Pacini, and performed in the Piazza dell’ Universita degli Studi. 
—The 23rd. The delegates of the city and other places, preceded 
by their respective banners, will meet at noon in the hall of the 
Palazzo di Citta, where an address will be read by G. Ardizzoni and 
the commemorative medals distributed. At 4 p.m., conveyance of 
the Remains from the Borgo to the Cathedral. Grand procession. 
Musical accompaniments, especially written by Signori Mavniaite, 
Coppola, Gandolfo, Platania, and Frontini. A chorus for 100 voices, 
expressly written by Sig. Coppola, will be sung on the arrival of 
the coffin at the Cathedral, wal then Mercadante’s grand symphony 
will be played. In the evening, a concert at the Villa Bellini.— 
The 24th. In the Cathedral, Gran Messa da Requiem, by Sig. 
Coppola. Inauguration of the sepulchral monument. In the even- 
ing, Sig. Pacini’s Apoteosi will be repeated in the Piazza degli Studi.” 


a 
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Proof Wagner lines August 23rd not returned specimen 
proof August 26th will both appear this week proof by next 
post. 
yee ees ees 0 OE eerownw90 

Vienna. —So far the season at the Imperial Operahouse has been 
unusually successful, and Herr Jauner may well congratulate himself 
upon it, Les Huguenots, Le Prophete, La Muette, and Der Freischiitz, 
have been admirably performed and warmly welcomed—by no one 
more than by those a who have just returned from Bayreuth 
and are absolutely ying, in a musical sense, for a draught of pure 
melody. The first novelty is to be Herr Kretschmer’s Folkunger, 
with err Briill’s opera, Das goldene Kreuz ‘‘to follow,” as the 
waiters at certain London chophouses say.—Herr Heinrich Hirsch, 
undeterred by the misfortunes of his predecessors, has become the 
manager of the hitherto ill-starred Komische Oper. He was to com- 
mence his campaign to-day, Saturday the 16th September, with Herr 
Richard Wiierst’s three-act comic opera, Der Chevalier Faublas. 
This is to be backed up in rapid succession by Ricci’s three-act comic 
opera, Hin Carnevals Abendteuer in Rom (Una Follia a Roma), 
oe Thomas's Gille et Gilleton, and Clapisson’s Fanchonette. 

he revivals will comprise Der Kénig hat’s gesagt, the Elisir d’ Amore, 
Der Waffenschmidt, and other popular works, 





MUSIC IN BRUSSELS, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


MM. Stoumon and Calabresi commenced the new season at the 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, with a performance of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. The house was well attended, and there were a great 
many strangers present on the occasion. The result of the 
opening night may be designated as fairly satisfactory. 

The cast included no less than three principal artists, who were 
fresh engagements. On the principle of “ place aux dames,” I will 
first mention Mdlle Jenny Howe, who may be congratulated on 
her début, though the practice of generally singing oratorios and 
other sacred music has prevented her from acquiring quite as 
much stage-experience as is desirable. However, this is a defect 
which a little time, it is to be hoped, will remedy. On the other 
hand, her voice and her manner of using it were generally admired. 

The part of Raoul was entrusted to M. Tournié, who comes 
from the theatre at Antwerp, where he was a very great favourite. 
His voice is nof distinguished for particular force or volume, but 
he manages it with skill, and his acting is of more than ordinary 
merit for a lyric artist. This he proved beyond contradiction in 
the grand dramatic duet of the fourth act. Of course, there are a 
great many among the regular patrons of the Theatre who shrug 
their shoulders and deplore the absence of M. Sylva, or M. Warot, 
as their taste may incline them to prefer one or other of these two 
tenors. But, as they cannot hear either the one or the other, they 
may consider themselves fortunate, in an age when good tenors are 
as rare, and as dear, as oysters, in having secured the services of 
so efficient an artist as M. Tournié. I shall not feel at all 
surprised if, ere long, they were as ardent partisans of the new 
comer as they ever were of any of his predecessors. Such is the 
way of the world. Use is second nature. Marcel fell to the share 
of M. Montfort, whosucceeds M. Echetto. Though the representa- 
tive of the Huguenot soldier got through his allotted task 
tolerably well, I trust that, in future, he will be a little more 
careful how he sings out of tune. However, some allowance must 
be made for the nervousness of a first appearance. The St Bris 
was M. Dauphin, whom I have not included in the list of new 
comers, because he belonged to the company of the Monnaie two 
years ago. He has improved during his absence. The other 
leading parts were sustained by Mdlle Hamaekers and M. Devoyod, 
familiar favourites, whose entrance on the stage was the signal for 
loud and long-sustained applause. On the second evening of the 
season, the work selected was one of a lighter style: M. Gounod’s 
comic opera of Philémon et Baucis. The cast included Mdlle 
Dérivis, MM. Bertinet, Morlet, and Dauphin, who all exerted 
themselves zealously, and with good results, to do justice to the 
work of the French composer. Mdlle Dérivis has improved since 

last season, and M. Dauphin increased the good impression he 
made, on the previous evening, in Meyerbeer’s great work. After 
the opera came the ballet of Coppélia, with Mdme Judith David as 
prima ballerina. On both evenings the audience were very liberal 
of, if not always judicious in, their applause. To sum up, MM. 
Stoumon and Calabresi have reason to feel satisfied with the public, 
- the public have no cause to complain of MM. Stoumon and 
alabresi. 





SERENADE.* 


Sink, rosy sunlight, steep the sky in splendour ; 
Die, happy day, but, with thy waning light, 
Bring to my heart the words so true and tender, 
The words my love will whisper me to-night. 
Rise, happy moon, with softest radiance streaming 
Through boughs where summer breezes pause and sigh; 
Shine, happy stars, in azure distance gleaming, 
Soft lights from out the angels’ home on high. 
Gleam, little dew-drops, gem each leaf and blossom, 
Sleep in the folded hearts of every flower, 
Deep as the dreams of unawakened passion, 
Sure as the love that waits to bless this hour. 
Die, happy day, rise, happy night, and bring me 
My love whom I have loved so long—so well ; 
Then to her mystic halls, sweet sleep may bring me, 
And dreams re-echo all we have to tell! 


* Copyright. 


“ Rrra.” 
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JOHN HULLAH SPEAKS. 

[Report FoR THE YEAR 1875, By JonN Huan, Esq., INsPecTOR 
oF Music, ON THE EXAMINATION IN Music OF THE STUDENTS OF 
TRAINING COLLEGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. ] 

My Lorps,—I expressed a hope, in the report which I had the 
honour to address to your lordships last year, that my next report 
would present a still more favourable record of musical progress in 
the training colleges now under inspection. This hope has been not 
only fulfilled, but fulfilled toa greater extent even than I had antici- 
pated. The tables of percentages show that a larger a oan: of 
students than heretofore have obtained ‘‘ 60 per cent. and over” of 
the utmost number of marks attainable, whether for theoretical 
knowledge or practical skill. These tables, however, do not quite 
do justice to all the colleges, since in several the majority of the 
students have gained as many as 90 and even 100 per cent. of these 
marks, a fact unrecognised in them. This improvement is attribut- 
able to a variety of causes, among which your lordships’ recognition 
of the importance of the subject must be placed foremost, involving, 
as of necessity it does, corresponding recognition on the parts of 
managers, instructors, and pupils. More and better space has been 
allotted to it in time-tables, inefficient teachers have been, in some 
colleges, replaced by efficient ones, and learners have ascertained 
that musical skill is within the reach of the majority of, if not all, 
those who seek it earnestly. Even in the matter to which I have 
had occasion, in former reports, to refer so often, the musical defi- 
ciencies of students on entering the training colleges, some improve- 
ment on former years has to be recorded. Of the 1,672 students 
I examined individually in 1873, 923 had, before their entry to their 
several colleges, received no instruction, even in the elements of 
music, and many had never sung even by ‘‘ear.” Of the 1,807 
(second year students) presented to me for examination last year, 
731 were in like predicament. Relatively this is a small number, 
absolutely it is a very large one ; and the only hope of its diminution 
is to be found in the more general teaching of music ‘‘ from notes ” 
in elementary schools, gradually to be made possible by an increased 
supply of schoolmasters skilled in music, but only to be insured by 
the organisation of competent inspection of their work. I must 
repeat, and it is to be feared shall have still occasion to do so, that, 
especially having regard to the number of subjects, some of them 
new ones, to which the attention of the training college student has 
to be directed, there is little chance of his attaining musical skill 
enough to be useful to him in his after calling, unless he enters on 
his training with some of that ‘“‘ sympathy of eye and ear” to which 
I have so often referred. This he should have acquired, not merely 
before he becomes a student, but before he becomes even a pupil- 
teacher. Pupil-teachers, as a rule, enter on their term of appren- 
ticeship at the age of 13, an age which, besides being five years too 
late to begin the study of music to much good purpose, is just the 
age at which the voice, both cf boy and girl, is often on the point of 
undergoing a change, during which it should be exercised but little 
or not atall. The years of a pupil-teacher’s apprenticeship, from 
13 to 18, are exactly those during which his or her voice should be 
least exercised. 

Such increase in musical preparation for admission to the trainin 
colleges as I have been able to record has doubtless been stimulatec 
by a growing sense of the importance of the subject. It is likely to 
be made more general and thorough by the entrance examinations 
in musical skill to which candidates were subjected at Christmas 
last. Examinations of this kind have for some years past been made 
in some of the colleges, but they have for the most part been rather 
negative than — and limited in their operation to ascertaining 
that the candidate was not voiceless and earless, They were conse- 
quently passed by nearly all candidates. But at Christmas last a 
paper of directions for examination was for the first time put into 
the hands of the musical instructors in the several colleges, whereby 
they might be guided in ascertaining how far each candidate rose 
to a very moderate but uniform standard in the matter of musical 
skill. This paper, a copy of which is subjoined to this report, was 
so contrived as to test candidates taught on whatever method or 
using whatever notations. To what extent the authorities of the 
colleges have availed themselves of the results of this examination 
I have as yet not ascertained. 

I have seen no cause for making any essential changes in my mode 
of examination. Last year, as before, I heard the second year 
students of each college sing collectively and individually ; the indi- 
vidual singing being of music both prepared and unprepared, or “at 
sight.” I also submitted them to ear tests like those described in 
the entrance examination paper subjoined. 

I found last year the collective or simultaneous singing in some of 
the colleges to be very good, in the majority good, and in some few 
too good, I mean by this that it showed results of a kind of polish 
which the subsequent individual examination of the students proved 





they were quite unfit to receive. Having regard to the very limited 
time which can be given to musical practice in a training college, it 
is certain that as yet this polish can only be given at the expense of 
the fabric to which it is applied. To occupy the time of beginners, 
often as yet practically uncertain of the most simple melodic or 
rhythmic relations of notes, with the consideration of any but the 
broadest distinctions of effect, if even with them, is to sacrifice the 
indispensable to the desirable. As the poet has it in relation to the 
starving— 
“Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 
It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt.” 

In the combined singing of the first year students, whom, though 
I do not examine individually, I hear always together, a curious 
result sometimes presents itself, I find it occasionally superior to 
that of the students of the second year. For instance, at Saltley, 
Derby, and Cheltenham, I have this year noted the latter as merely 
good, or even fair, and the former as very good. Now and then 
this result may be attributable to the accident of a higher average 
of voice as well as that of general power in the one body than in the 
other ; but it is only another ved of the musical inequality of the 
students on entry to the et lPincetin a constant source of 
inconvenience to the musical instructors, a disadvantage to the 
better prepared of those they have to teach, and not an inevitable 
accident, but a quite evitable cause. 

In the individual singing of music already practised a gradual 
improvement is to be noted. On this the training of the students 
in other subjects tells favourably indirectly, and in one especially, 
reading aloud, directly. Their enunciation in singing is, as a rule, 
better than that of many amateurs who have studied music appa- 
rently under more favourable circumstances. I wish, however, that 
this improvement could be extended to the choice of subjects on 
which students exhibit their individual powers. At some colleges, 
e.g., Bangor, Borough Road, Darlington, Lincoln, Peterboro’, Ripon, 
Wandsworth, York, the solos were generally well chosen ; but in 
some others I was favoured with a variety, or worse, a repetition, 
of the poorest vocal compositions I had ever before listened to under 
the same circumstances. The time of a student in training is his 
best, often his only, property, and he should be prevented wasting 
it on the consideration of trash, literary or musical. I am sure it 
can only be needful to call the attention of the musical instructors 
to this matter to have it set right. 

In the power and facility of reading fresh music, or as it is com- 
monly called ‘‘singing at sight,” the past year’s examination has 
revealed great and, I believe, unprecedented improvement. Of this 
the extent, in comparison with that of former years, will be easily 
zathered from the subjoined table of averages of practical skill ; since 
i have, from my first examination, assigned no less than half the 
marks attainable to this subject only. Its importance is paramount. 
It represents both theoretical knowledge and readiness in applying 
it, habit of attention, quickness of eye and ear, in a word, to what 
extent the reader or singer is a self-dependent musician, competent, 
unaided, to set others on the right way and to tell them where and 
how they have departed from it. 

(To be continued. ) 





“OH THAT A DREAM.” 


Oh! that a dream, a gentle dream 
Should cause the heart such aching, 

A dream—ah, me! I thought it true, 
Until the cold awaking, 


He sought my side and breathed too oft 
Words fraught with more than kindness, 

And I believed them, deemed them true; 
Alas! for woman’s blindness. 


Aye, when he saw, and felt, and knew 
The love that he had taught me, 

He changed—and little recked the wrong 
His cruel lips had wrought me. 


With honied tongue he hovers now 
Beside another dreamer ; 

And she will wake and learn too late 
He woo’d but to deceive her. 


Ah well! ah well, for good or ill 
My gentle dream hath ended ; 
The brightest hours in mem’ry’s store 
Fall oft with grief are blended. 
Apa LESTER. 
(Copyright.) 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From our Special Correspondent. ) 


“ Revenons 4 nos moutons!” By this quotation or saying I 
mean to sing “ Peccavi,” because, after my letter of the 16th of 
August, in which I dilated on what had been given, what might, 
and ought to be given at the Theatre, I totally ignored or put on 
one side my first love, by writing last week exclusively about M. 
Ketten’s concert. And now let me cap what I stated in my last: 
“ M. Froment has found out that opéra bouffe is what is chiefly 
required to bring visitors, at this time of the year, en masse to the 
Theatre,” p Paes you that each representation of et 4 
Girofla, and those of the always well-welcomed and irresistible Fille 
de Madame Angot, have proved what I predicted—in other words, 
crowded houses, and legitimate successes as regards the artists. 

I cannot, however, dismiss La Fille without afew words, Mdlle 
Nordmann, who hails from the South (Nice), is very young, and, 
though she sings accurately and with taste, lacks that experience— 
which, doubtless, she will gain in time—of combining singing with 
acting, not only with her co-artists, but to her audience. 

The Ange Pitou of M. Davy wanted “go ;” and though I call 
the opéra-comique of Lecocq irresistible, taking the piece as a whole, 
there was more credit due to the artists in the orchestra than to 
those on the boards ! 

Massé’s charming comic opera in one act, Les Noces de Jeannette, 
has been given several times with the greatest success, thanks to 
M. Louvier, our excellent baritone, and the toujours naive Mdlle 
de Joly, who impersonates the title réle. Le Petit Faust has been 
put on one side for the present. 

Of grand opera, I must mention the repetition of Hamlet and 
La Juive, but the re-appearance of an old favourite in Robert le 
Diable, on Saturday last, is the most to be noticed, in connection 
with the same. M. Salvani Bresson, who sang as fort tenor here 
three years ago, has since been singing at Versailles and Lille, and, 
at the same time, under the tuition of an Italian maestro, 
training his voice. The latter has certainly improved and the 
upper register developed, but he still has a tendency to strain the 
higher notes and substitute some of the highest by falsettos. On 
Saturday he was suffering from bronchitis, no doubt, brought on 
by the change from smoky Paris to the sharp air of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, where a tempest has been raging for the last week or ten 
days. Nevertheless, the Boulonnaises recognised their old favourite; 
and, though he was unable to sing on Sunday in Lucie, he had an 
ovation last night for his impersonation and magnificent rendering 
of the réle of Eleazer, in La Juive. After singing “ Dieu 
m’éclaire,” at the end of Act IV. he was vociferously recalled, and 
“Oh, ma fille chérie,” in Act I. met with an ovation. He sings to- 
morrow, Thursday, in Le Trouvére. 

On August 28th, M. Brindeau, with some Parisian artists, gave 
a dramatic performance at the Theatre, the principal piece being 
La Grand'mére. 

_ The —— Milanése, after being here over three weeks, gave 
its farewell performance on the 30th, and, to induce people to 
attend the same, presented every one on entering with a ticket 
for a chance in a grand tombola or lottery, the prize being a horse 
“en vie, quiet to ride and drive.” The Rosinante was won by a 
“boots,” ata hotel here, who parted with him to the manager for the 
sum of 200 francs, being a clear profit of 199 francs, as he hailed 
from the one franc seats. The reason for the hasty bargain was that, 
when the quiet animal was drawn into the ring and drawn for, he 
laid back his ears and moved his off hind leg inastriking way, so M. 
Les Bottes thought it better to pocket his money than stable his 
prize. I wonder if all the boots were properly blacked next 
morning, or whether he served some of the visitors at his hotel as 
. Loy was once served, viz: blackleaded them! ‘‘ Who can 

The Fair terminated on August 19th in thunder, lightning, hail, 
and rain; and, as it was ordered by the “authorities” that the 
ring down, or ring out, should take place at 10.30 p.m., the gas 
was all turned out, and so were about 2,000 people who had taken 
refuge in the larger shops. This was carrying things rather too 
far, as many ladies were drenched with the heavy rain, there being 
no carriages to be procured, it being a theatre night; and what 
few had come to the Fair had been taken when the storm began. 

On Sunday last there was a grand féte musicale given by the 
Société de Bienfaisance, avec le concours de la Société Philhar- 











monique de Poperinghe (Belgique), The latter were met at the 
station by the band of the local “ Société Musicale” and marched 
off to the Jardin des Tintilleries, where a vin d’honneur was dis- 
cussed. The Belgian band gave a concert in the afternoon in the 
same gardens, at which the attendance was good. The selections 
ahoed under the conductorship of M. Emile Klein were most ably 
performed by the sixty gentlemen who own his sway, and 
consisted of: Ouverture du Voyage en Chine; “Les Elfes” polka- 
mazurka ; Mélanges sur Genevidve de Brabant; Fantaisie sur Si 
j étais Roi, &c., &c. In the evening a procession was made through 
the town with lanternes Vénitiennes, a truly pretty sight, and the 
féte terminated at midnight with a brilliant p vere of fireworks. 

M. D. Magnus, the celebrated French pianist and com , 
gives a concert to-night at the Salle Beethoven (not at the Etab- 
lissement des Bains), and will be supported by Mdme Fournier, 
Louis Cantabiére, M. Leopold Ketten (tenor), and M. Giraudet, 1r 
basse de l’Opera-Comique. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, September 6th, 1876. X. T. R. 

[The above article should have appeared last week, but its pub- 
lication was unavoidably delayed for want of space——Ep. M. W.] 

—_o— 
THE LATE THOMAS MOLLESON MUDIE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

And so poor, dear Tom Mudie, the gifted (and, as the Graphic and 
Musical Wortd so truly say, a genius) has passed from us. He was 
my friend from boyhood, and I can speak of him as one of the kindest 
and most modest and retiring of men. He was too little known. 
One of the first eleven at the Royal eggs | of Music, he soon gained 
the highest honours attainable there. is compositions at that 
pores were remarkable for their purity of style, often, perhaps, 

a 


ydnish without plagiarism ; and, in fact, very far in advance of. 


his years. On leaving the Academy as a student, Mudie was 
nominated Professor, and early had an appointment with a late 
lamented gifted and talented nobleman, who fully appreciated the 
worth of such an artist—indeed, a lasting friendship sprang up 
between the two, and terminated only on the death of the patron. The 
two had travelled abroad together and studied the Divine Art in all 
its phases. It may have been that this pleasant and easy-going life 
prevented poor Mudie from then coming to the front. Afterwards, 
as time rolled by, he was largely employed in teaching. I believe 
the amiable, kind fellow felt that he had been neglected, yet he 
knew ‘‘ how to suffer and be strong.” He always spoke with deep 
feeling of those musicians who had recognised his talents: Mr Manns, 
of the Crystal Palace, who had an Overture of his performed with 
sreat success; Dr Wylde, who successfully performed the same 
Shortie at the new Philharmonic ; and Mr Cusins, who had a com- 
position of his played at Windsor Castle. During a musical evening 
at Professor Macfarren’s, at Christmas, Mudie played a duet, with 
me, of his own composition—Professor Macfarren remarking that 
there was more melody in it than he had heard all the evening. I 
know the remark gave Mudie great pleasure. He felt, also, the 
kindness of an eminent critic and Professor Macfarren, his old 
friends. The duet mentioned above Mudie played with me at m 
third concert ; just about that day six weeks I attended his fun 
Mudie was often at my house, being a general favourite with all my 
family. Suddenly we seemed to miss him, and, on inquiring at his 
lodgings, learned he had been taken ill at some short distance from 
London. I went to see him, and found him much better, and ina 
most lovely spot. It was a bright summer’s day. Mudie was 
attended with affectionate and loving care, He was sitting in the 
garden, and the young wife of his Nephew was reading to him out of 
the ‘‘ Unfashionable Book” (as Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe calls it). 
Mudie really seemed happ . LIwent once or twice subsequently. I 
cannot but think Mudie’s last days were spent happily, and that he 
felt the soothing influence of all the affectionate care the yo 
couple bestowed upon him. May they have their reward for suc 
tender kindness. ligion with Mudie had been an enjoyment. He 
died with a smile. 

In our boyish friendship I learned much from Mudie in a by 
him when hearing music. How he would point out, plan, &c. ! 
Even lately, what most invaluable hints he gave me, He was, I do 
believe, thoroughly free from envy, and, I feel sure, —— in any 
good fortune that might befall me. W. H. Hotes. 





Trpiitz.—The first grand Vocal Festival of the Germanico- 
Bohemian Singers’ Union is fixed to come off in this town. Great 
interest is taken in it throughout all the German districts of the 
country. A large number of Germanico-Bohemian Associations hav¢ 
signified their intention of taking part in it, 
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A COORDIN G to promise, the readers of the Musical World 
are now presented with the termination of Dr Hanslick’s 
criticism on the Nibelungen-ring :— 


“Tt is impossible fully to enjoy and feel a thing if our under- 
standing and our memory have to stand uninterruptedly on the 
watch for the purpose of catching allusions. ‘The mystico-allegorical 
tendency in Wagner’s Nibelungen-ring reminds us in many instances 
of the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust, which has lost in poetic 
effect for the simple reason that the poet has ‘ mysticised’ into it 
so much which tortures the reader. Many a golden remark made 
by Vischer in his latest book upon the allegorical nature of the 
Second Part applies to the character of the most recent Wagnerian 
Music Drama. This latter, also, is, in the words and in the music, 
‘a poem which we cannot understand without a learned key, and 
which, therefore, troubles and harasses, instead of delighting us.’ 
Indeed, we come finally to Vischer’s conclusion, that ‘ when it is a 
question of «esthetic diagnosis, nothing, unfortunately, is to be 
obtained through the medium of proof.’ Whether a certain 
composition has sprung from the depths of musical feeling or out 
of the retort of clever calculation, is a thing, which, however 
evident it may be to some, cannot be scientifically demonstrated. 
Particularly applicable to music is in my opinion. Vischer’s remark 
that:—‘ We cannot demonstrateinto anyone a feeling for the beauty 
of poetic life.’ In old, pree-nibelungen opera, composition follows 
the general rules of musical logic, forming a series of finite organ- 
isms intelligible of themselves. The Masters gave us in ‘ opera’ 
music, which by its oneness was intelligible, and, by its beauty, 
delightful, while, from its intimate agreement with the action, it 
was dramatic. They showed in a hundred ways that the 
absolute melody prohibited by Wagner can be eminently dramatic, 
and, at the same time, in multipart numbers, especially finales, 
energetically gather up and conclude the progressive action. To 
banish from opera multipart song, such as duets, trios, and finales, 
on the pretext that they are ‘undramatic, is equivalent to ignor- 
ing the most valuable acquisition ever made by music, and to 
going back to the swaddling-clothes of two centuries since. The 
most valuable element, the most peculiar charm of music, the 
thing in which it most displays its superiority over the drama, is 
its power of making two or more persons, and even entire masses 
of people, give utterance to their thoughts simultaneously. This 
precious power, for which the poet must envy the musician, as 
Schiller felt so deeply when writing his Braut von Messina, Wagner 
has flung as superfluous out of the window. In the Mibelungen-ring, 
two, three, or six persons may be standing together on the stage, 
but (with marvellously rare exceptions) they never sing simul- 
taneously ; they never sing save one after another, as though they 
were witnesses in a court of justice. How agonising it is to follow 
during the entire evening this goose march he only knows who has done 
so. As, however, Wagner continues for Jour successive evenings 
the tyranny of this monodic style, he compels us, with almost 
suicidal clearness, to comprehend the absurdity of his system and 
to yearn for the much-despised old ‘opera’ again. To all this 
must be added the objectionable and unexampled spinning-out of 
separate scenes and conversations. We do not ignore the new 
trait of grandeur and sublimity with which Wagner invests his 
work by making each act consist of no more than two or three 
scenes, which are developed with the greatest calmness and breadth, 
and which sometimes even appear to stand still like plastic pictures. 
It is more especially by this simplicity that the Nibelungen-ring is 
most advantageously distinguished from the restless change of scene 
and superabundant action of our ‘grand opera.’ Butthedrama must 
not exactly be dragged out to epic breadth. It is difficult to 
understand how a dramatic composer with such experience of 





the stage can suddenly lose all sense of due proportion and not feel 
that conversations like those of Wotan with Fricke, with Briinn- 
hilde, with Mime, etc., must put the hearer’s patience on the rack 
and by their insatiable garrulity completely deaden his faculties, 
For the unexampled length of the Walhalla scenes in Rheingold, 
of all the conversations in the second act of Die Walkiire, of the 
six questions in Stegfried, &c., we in vain seek a dramatic or 
musical reason. An eloquent advocate of Wagner's, that clever 
writer, Louis Ehlert, in his criticism of Tristan und Isolde, advises 
the composer, if he would ensure the vitality of the opera, to 
shorten considerably every number in it. Now we may fairly 
enquire: Whenever was there a really dramatic composer every 
piece in whose opera we might cut down as we choose without at all 
injuring the opera? But, on hearing the Nibe/ungen-ring, we came 
to the thorough conviction that every scene could bear the most 
liberal cutting without the smallest injury, though, on the other 
hand, it might, in that style, be spun out at will. The fact is that 
the new style of ‘dialogistic Music-Drama’ rejects every musical 
standard and is the Formless-Infinite. 

“ Tt is true that Wagner protests against our judging his ‘ Staye- 
Festival-Plays’ from a musical point of view. But why, then, does 
he give us music, and a great deal of music, too; music for four long 
evenings? In many instances, there certainly come to the surface 
musical beauties of ravishing effectiveness, specimens of strength 
as well as specimens of tenderness—at such moments it seems as 
though the new Wagner were recollecting the old one. We will 
mention in a cursory manner only the Rhine Daughters in the first 
and the fourth piece; Siegfried’s Song of Spring and the Fire- 
Charm in the second; the Rustling of the Wood and the com- 
mencement of the Love-Duet in the third. At the Bayreuth per- 
formances, anyone might have seen that every such bud, giving 
promise of blossoming into full melody, was perceived with evident 
delight by the spectators and regularly pressed to their hearts. 
When, after two hours of monodic steppes, a little bit of multipart 
song was heard—the final chords of the Rhine Daughters, the 
concerted singing of the Walkyrie, and the two or three thirds at 
the termination of the Love-Duet in Siegfried—a joyful shudder 
ran over the countenances of the audience, as though at their 
deliverance out of long captivity. These are very noteworthy 
symptoms. They testify loudly that man’s musical nature cannot 
for any length of time be ignored or gagged—that Wagner's new 
method is not a reform of traditions which we have outlived, but 
an attack upon the musical sentiment born in us and developed by the 
education of centuries, ‘Though the attack be undertaken with 
the most brilliant weapons of the mind —— Nature resists it, and 
in due time, with a few roses and violets, repulses the besieger. 

“The plastic power of Wagner's fancy, the astounding mastery 
displayed in his treatment of the orchestra, and numerous musical 
beauties, exercise in the Nibelungen a magic sway to which we 
willingly and gratefully yield ourselves up. These isolated beauties, 
which creep in, so to speak, behind the back of the system, do not 
prevent this same system, the tyranny of the words, of the melody- 
less dialogue and of the sad one-voicedness, from planting the germs 
of death in the whole. With a demoniacal charm do the strange 
and magnificent colouring and the seductive perfume of the 
orchestra encompass us round about in the Nibelungenring. But, 
as Tannhauser, on the Venusberg, yearned for the sounds of the 
bells which he used to love on earth, we speedily yearn, from the 
inmost recesses of our hearts, for the melodious blessing of our old 
music. ‘ Shall I never hear them ; shall I never hear them again?’” 


Those swashbucklers of the press, certain Wagnerian 
journalists, might do worse than take a lesson from the above 
article, which proves that argument may be conducted without 
scurrility and dissent expressed without personal invective ; 
nay, more: that a man’s merits and good qualities may 
be cheerfully and readily acknowledged by the .very pen 
which mercilessly lays bare his errors and absurdities. The 
Vienna critic does not conceal the fact of his considering Herr 
Wagner a gifted individual, above the ordinary run of men, 
but, at the same time, he is equally frank in giving us to 
understand that he does not agree with “the Master's ” 
exaggerated and preposterous pretentions. One great 
characteristic of the article is the dignified tone of even- 
handed justice pervading it. So true is this, that Dr Hanslick 
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might well epitomise what he says therein with regard to 
Herr R. Wagner by exclaiming, in the words of Schiller: 
“ Die Ehr’ die ihm gebihrt, geb’ ich ihm gern ; 
Das Recht, das er sich nimmt, verweigr’ ich ihm.” 
Or, to present the poet’s thoughts in an English dress : 


“The honour due to him I gladly give; 
The right which he assumes do I refuse him.” 
R. K. 
(eee 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


THERE lives in Richmond, Va. (U.S.), a lady who sang in the 
choir there on the occasion of General Lafayette’s visit. In a little 
note which he subsequently sent her, the General complimented 
her highly upon her sweet voice, and paid a glowing tribute to the 
beauty and fascinating manners of Virginian and Southern ladies. 
The note accompanied a bouquet of flowers, and the lady has still 
both. Though they are now faded and moth-eaten, she would not 
part with them for the world. 





BrertRaMKA VILLA, at Koschir, near Prague, formerly belonged 
to Mozart’s friend, Mad. Duschek. It was there that the great 
composer finished his Don Giovanni. Herr Lambert Popelka, the 
present proprietor of the Villa, and a warm lover of art, has had a 
monument erected to the Master on a slight eminence in the 
garden. It consists of Mozart’s bust surmounting a pedestal which 
bears the inscription: “It was here that Mozart completed the 
opera of Don Juan, on the 28th October, 1787.” The monument 
was inaugurated by an unpretending but excellently conceived 
ceremony. 





JAPAN is at present enlivened by the presence of an embassy of 
A os ko. paper of the 17th June, mentioning 


Coreans. 
their arrival at Yokohama, describes them as “ fine men, devoted 
to Confucianism, dirt, and the most distracting music.” On the 
latter point the Japan Gazette adds that their instruments include 
two metal horns, each about four feet long, two large conch shells, 
three or four whistles, a pair of small cymbals, a samicen—which 
last may, perhaps, be Corean for banjo—two drums, and other 
things, forming a delectable combination to produce what the 
courteous Gazette calls “ most discordant music.” 





A pair of silver kettle-drums was lately presented to the Fifth 
Lancers. These drums, the labour of five months, are intended to 
replace the silver drums of the regiment which were destroyed in 
the fire at the Tower. They are hammered out of sheet silver, and 
weigh nine hundred ounces. They have mountings of the pure 
metal. Silver drums are not destined merely for show, for it is 
well known that the tone produced by such instruments is both 
particularly sweet and sonorous. Four other cavalry regiments 
in the British Army possess silver kettle-drums: the First and 
Second Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, Blue, and the Third 
Hussars. ‘The first three regiments received the drums as a gift 
from Royalty, but one of the drums belonging to the Third 
Hussars was taken in fair fight at the battle of Dettingen, where 
it was captured by a trumpeter in the face of the enemy. 





Tue following extract from the Choir does not say much for 
the tolerance of our fellow-subjects over the Border :— 
“Music is still under the ban of the law in Scotland when its 
—— is indulged in upon the Sabbath ; and, according to the 
coteman, it is dangerous to sing a secular song, even in your own 
house, on Sunday. According to our contemporary, a person named 
Jacob King, who practises in the Candleriggs, Glasgow, as an 
herbalist, was charged at the Central Police Court last week with 
committing a breach of the e in his house on Sunday last. It 
seems that the ‘doctor’ and three friends had been amusing them- 
selves on the Sunday morning singing such airs as ‘ Willie brew’d a 
peck o’ maut.’ King alleged that the party were merely singing the 
words of one of Moody and Sankey’s hymns. The Baillie, however, 
fined King 21s., with the alternative of fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment, This almost equals the experience of a well-known London 
clergyman, who, when ‘ up in the North,’ was consoling himself for 
the somewhat dismal service at the kirk by singing Keble’s ‘Sun of 


By hn ’ at ay lodgings, a crime for which he was sharply rebuked 





The following composers were born in the month of September: 
Meyerbeer, 1791; Jommelli, 1714; Cherubini, 1760; and Rameau, 
1683. The following composers died in the same month ; Rameau, 
1764; F. E. Bach, 1788; Baillot, 1842; Francesco Pollini, 1846 ; 
Vincenzo Bellini, 1835; and Grétry, 1813. 





“ AL lovers of classical music must perceive” says the Toronto 
Nation, “if they notice what is occurring around them, that 
the appreciation of the higher class of musical compositions is 
becoming year by year more firmly rooted in the minds and hearts 
of our people. There is hardly a town or city throughout Canada 
that can boast of the possession of a public hall but is visited 
several times during the season by Quintet Clubs and artists of 
high standing from the musical centres of New York and 
Boston, and, occasionally, by instrumentalists and vocalists of 
European reputation. That classical and operatic music must 
have thus been brought into our midst and interpreted by the 
leading performers of Europe and America there cannot be too 
much cause for congratulation, as thereby an element of refinement 
and cultivation has been introduced that we might look for in vain 
from any other source.” 





Stenor Donizetti, a nephew of the author of La Favorita, 
and pianist to the late unfortunate Sultan, Abdul Aziz, describes 
his experience thus:— You are summoned at eight o'clock 
in the morning to play for three hours. You must be in 
full uniform; you wait for seven hours in an elegant gallery, 
where you are forbidden to sit down. From time to time they 
come to tell you what is occurring in his Majesty’s apart- 
ments. ‘His Highness is going to arise.’ The moment you 
hear this you must prostrate yourself. ‘His Highness is going to 
the bath.’ Again you prostrate yourself. ‘His Highness is dress- 
ing. You prostrate yourself lower than ever. And so the intel- 
ligence continues, until you are wearied beyond endurance, and the 
Sultan is finally ready. Then an immense grand piano is brought 
in without its legs, for the floor of the gallery is a precious mosaic 
of the rarest woods, and must not bear the weight of a piano even. 
The immense instrument is laid on the backs of five wretched 
Turks, suitably placed on their hands and knees. ‘ But,’ say you, 
‘I cannot play on a five-Turk piano.’ Supposing you complain 
that the instrument is not level, they carefully put a cushion 
under the knees of the smallest Turk, and tell you to proceed, 
without suspecting the sentiment of humanity that has occasioned 
the delay. The Sultan appears, and, after all manner of prostra- 
tions, you ask for a chair. There is none; no one ever sits in the 
presence of the Sultan. You protest you cannot play unless you 
sit, and the Sultan finally orders a chair to be produced. You 
play for an hour or so, and, after the Sultan has watched the effect 
on his followers until he is weary, he rudely thrusts you aside, and 
takes your place. The eunuchs and the rest awake, and applaud 
his discords with rapturous exclamations, and, after he has amused 
himself thus until he is satisfied of the superiority of his music 
over yours, you are dismissed.” 





Mpme Boppa-Pyne (LATE Miss Louisa PynE).—The directors 
of the Philharmonic Society have presented Mdme Bodda-Pyne 
with “The Beethoven Gold Medal,” on the occasion of her re- 
appearance in public, after an absence of five years, at the 
Society’s concert, the 26th June last. The medal will form 
a valuable addition to the numerous testimonials she has 
already received during her artistic career. We understand 
it is the intention of this celebrated vocalist to sing again in 
public during the forthcoming winter season. 

Bristot Mustcat Frstrvat.—The office for the sale of tickets 
for this Festival was opened at the Colston Hall on Monday, the 
11th inst., and the result of the first week has far s the 
most sanguine expectations of the committee and all concerned. 
The subjoined isa comparative statement of the daily receipts 
during the first week’s sale of tickets at the last and present 
Festival :—1873.—First day, £24 17s. ; second day, £6 6s. ; third 
day, £2 2s.; fourth day, £2 2s.; fifth day, £8 8s.; sixth day, 
£4 lls. Total, £48 6s. 1876.—First day, £406; second day, 
£148 14s. 10d.; third day, £132 lls. 6d.; fourth day, £177 9s. ; 
fifth day, £101 7s.; sixth day, £123 16s, 6d. Total, £1,089 18s, 10d, 
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THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Anyone passing in the neighbourhood of the Lyceum Theatre 
last Monday evening would, probably, have concluded, from the 
more than ordinary bustle in the streets, that something unusual 
was occurring. Nor would such a conclusion have been incorrect, 
for, on the evening in question, Mr Carl Rosa inaugurated his 
second Operatic Season in London. If the first night is to be 
taken as a criterion, we may safely prophesy that the season will 
prove both profitable to the Manager and eminently satisfactory 
to the public. 

It was a general subject of regret that, when Mr Carl Rosa 
produced Cherubini’s magnificent work, The Water Carrier, last 
year, at the Princess’s Theatre, he did so at such an advanced 
period that he scarcely gave the public time to profit by the boon. 
This cause for regret no longer exists. Mr Carl Rosa chose The 
Water Carrier for his opening night. It would be somewhat 
superfluous in a musical paper to discuss in detail, at the present 
day, the innumerable beauties scattered broadcast through this 
chef-d’euvre of the Italian Master’s skill, the more especially as 
those beauties have been fully and repeatedly discussed in these 
columns. We may, however, observe that the greater the merits 
of a musical composition, the less is often the chance of its being 
adequately rendered. But, in the present instance, no such 
reason for apprehension exists. Indeed, had such been the case, 
we feel assured that so able a manager and conscientious a 
musician as Mr Carl Rosa would never have included the 
opera in his repertory. The cast was excellent, the orchestra 
deserving of all praise, and the mise-en-scéne admirable. Now, as 
last season, the lion’s share of eulogium belongs to our great 
baritone, Mr Santley, who, both as actor and singer, seemed 
almost to surpass himself—a feat which he only could accomplish. 
It would be difficult to find now-a-days a more thoughtful, 
natural, and interesting performance than Mr Santley’s im- 
personation of the honest, devoted, and light-hearted Micheli. 
Mad. Ostava Torriani showed by the way in which she sustained the 
part of Constance that she has made up her mind not only to 
command, but to deserve success. She is evidently one of those— 
too few, alas !—who feel that artistic eminence is not to be achieved 
without hard and continuous study, and who shape their course 
accordingly. Mr Nordblom is a satisfactory Count Armand, while 
Mr Charles Lyall invests the part of Antonio with a degree of 
prominence resulting from the quick perception of a true artist 
united to long practical experience. We must not close this brief 
notice without stating that the performance, as a whole, was greatly 
indebted to the clever efforts, vocal and histrionic, of Miss Julia 
Gaylord, as Marcelina; Miss L. Graham, as Angelina; Mr 
Aynsley Cooke, as Daniel; Mr F. H. Celli,as the Commandant; 
Mr Ludwig, as the Lieutenant ; and Mr A. Howell, as Semos. 

On Tuesday night the attraction was Sir Julius Benedict’s Lily 
of Killarney, for the “ first time in London, with alterations and 
additions specially written by the composer for this company ”— 
so, at least, the bills inform us. By the “ first time in London,” 
we, of course, understand : For the first time under Mr Carl Rosa’s 
management. Once again is Mr Santley the prominent feature in 
the operatic picture, standing out boldly in the full light of artistic 
excellence. His Danny Mann, of which character he was the 
original representative, when the opera was first brought out at 
Covent Garden, during the Pyne and Harrison dynasty, adds one 
more triumph to the triumphs already achieved by him. The new 
music allotted to the part affords him opportunities of rendering the 
latter even more effective than in days gone by, and he does not 
fail to take advantage of them. Mr Charles Lyall was again to 
the fore. His Myles-na-Coppaleen was a study, and shows how a 
part not intrinsically great may be worked up into importance by 
a real artist. Miss Julia Gaylord was an interesting Fily O'Connor. 
She sang her music very well, especially “The Cruiskeen Lawn,” 
for which last she received a merited encore. Mrs Aynsley Cooke 
acquitted herself creditably as Shelah. The same is true of Miss 
Lucy Franklein, as Mrs Cregan, and Miss Josephine Yorke, as 
Anne Chute. Mr F. C. Packard, as Hardress Cregan, was worthy 
of being in such clever company. He exhibited much delicacy of 
treatment and natural feeling in the way he rendered his music. 
The Father Tom of Mr Aynsley Cooke was a racy bit, vocally and 
dramatically. Among the novelties introduced into the last act 
was a ballet in the form of an Irish jig. This ballet so pleased the 
audience that they insisted on having it over again. The band 





and chorus were well up to their work, and contributed, in no in- 
considerable degree to the triumph achieved by the emended 
version of The Lily of Killarney. 

The audience were from beginning to end thoroughly delighted 
with everything and everybody—not forgetting a clever new 
Cave Scene, painted by Mr Hawes Craven expressly for the 
occasion. They showed their delight by frequent and hearty 
applause throughout the evening; by boisterous calls for the 
artists at the end of each act; and by a special call for Mr Carl 
Rosa and Sir Julius Benedict, when the curtain descended for the 
last time. 

—_Oo—_—— * 
MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON IN SWEDEN. 

This gifted lady proved so successful at the Theatre Royal, 
Stockholm, that, after appearing as Marguerite in Faust, she was 
induced to sing in Les Huguenots and Mignon. In the last-named 
opera, M. Westberg, a Swedish tenor, greatly distinguished himself. 
The King of Sweden has personally presented the fair artist with 
a unique ornament. It consists of a gold medal surmounted by a 
royal crown, in diamonds, and by a ring, also, in diamonds, through 
which are passed ribbons of the Swedish colours. On one side of 
the medal is the effigy of the King, and on the other the inscription : 
‘In Sui Memoriam,” the sense of which, by-the-bye, is not quite 
clear. Does “Sui” refer to His Swedish Majesty, or to Madame 
Nilsson? If ‘‘Sui” is regarded as feminine, then the medal may 
be considered a tribute to the artist ; if ‘‘Sui” be treated as mascu- 
line, the medal is then decidedly a tribute to the giver himself— 
which is not probably what the giver had in view. Surely His 
Majesty might have found some one to write a Latin line, the sense 
of which could not be mistaken. 

Everywhere Madame Nilsson goes she is received with enthusiasm. 
On her journey from Stockholm to Upsala, every station was 
crowded by spectators, eager to catch a glimpse of their famous 
countrywoman, whom they cheered lustily when their wish was 
gratified. At Upsala, where she gave a concert, the town was 
gaily decorated and illuminated in honour of her visit. L. C. 

a, 


PROVINCIAL. 


Harrowcate.—Herr Max Blume gave a morning concert on 
Friday, the Ist inst., at the Spa Rooms. The programme, which 
was listened to throughout with great attention on the part of a 
numerous audience, was as follows :—Part I.—Concerto, B flat 
major—Handel ; Song, ‘‘My mother bids”—Haydn; Fantasia, C 
minor, Op. 11—Mozart ; Grand Variations and Finale, alla fuga, on 
a theme of the Sinfonia Hroica—Beethoven. Part 2.—‘‘ Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien” (Op. 26)—Schumann ; Songs, ‘‘Du bist wie 
eine Blume”—Rubinstein, and ‘‘ Cradle Song”—Taubert ; Ballads, 
A flat major (Op. 26)—Chopin ; Song, ‘‘Loreley”—Liszt; Grand 
Fantasia on Les Huguenots—Thalberg. The vocalist was Mrs 
Osgood, an American lady, not unknown in the metropolis. Her 
rendering of Haydn’s canzonet was interesting from the pathos she 
displayed in it. ‘‘ Loreley ” was, however, Lee best effort, and in 
this splendid duet, for voice and piano, Herr Blume’s skill as an 
accompanyist was strikingly shown. The pianist’s own solos were 
evenly rendered, exhibiting considerable power of execution and 
pure, sweet tone, which was shown to advantage in the sustained 
mezza voce occurring in the Handel Concerto. His mechanism is 
good, but exception might be taken to him as being a player to 
whom the expressions crescendo and diminuendo signify little. He is 
too apt to change suddenly from the softest pp to ff, and vice versd, 
without any intermediate gradations of tone—a fault which it will 
need much hard study to remedy. 





St PererssurcH.—M. Anton Rubinstein’s Maccabder has been 
accepted by the management of the Imperial Russian Operahouse. 

GuHENT.—At the recent Festival of the Pacification, the Société 
Royale des Mélomanes organised a grand concert in the Casino, 
which was crowded to excess, The principal vocalists were Mdlle 
Marimon and M. Mendioroz. M. Sarasate, the French violinist, was 
also rye Prominent features of the programme were a d 
march by M. Charles Miry, an historical overture, De Strijd, by M. 
Jean van den Eeden, and M. Waelput’s Cantata, La Pacification de 
Gand, composed expressly for the occasion. The concert was brought 
to a close by M. Gevaert’s Cantata, De Nationale Verjaardag, written 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of Belgian Independence, 
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LIVERPOOL ON WAGNER. 
(From the Liverpool ‘‘ Daily Post.’’) 


Herr Wagner has been good enough to state that he did not mean 
to say on a recent occasion that there never was any musical art till 
he arose. He only meant to say that there was no musical art in 
Germany. We breathe again. The French are admitted by Herr 
Wagner to have had musical art. So have the Italians. This 
is very satisfactory. If the Germans like to crowd about him at 
Bayreuth, and to place silver laurel leaves around the head of a com- 
poser who tells them they never had any music till now, that is their 
affair. All we outer barbarians—who are never mentioned in such 
a connection at all—can do is to enjoy such earlier German com- 
posers as we, in our ignorance, deem to have written music, and to 
try to enjoy Wagner himself as well as we can. To admire his 
works is not so difficult if we are allowed to do it moderately, and 
in our own way. We do not pretend that Lohengrin yields or- 
dinary connoisseurs no pleasure, or that even the strident cordage 
and whistlingtwindiness of The Flying Dutchman are too utterly dis- 
cordant to gratify rightly constituted ears. Allowing for what must 
be allowed for, ol entering into the spirit of weird, rambling, 
indefinite melody, with a constantly vibrating accompaniment in 
quaint chords, soaring upwards in strange intervals, there is much 
in these compositions to delight, as also, where he condescends to 
write like other men, there is plenty of merit and interest in Herr 
Wagner's tunes. A liberal feeling towards the music of the future 
has been growing up of late, and, without saying, in Mr Gladstone’s 
favourite phrase, that ‘‘ time is on its side,” we may confess that, as 
it has had no friend but its own beauties, and has made decided 
way, there must be something in it. How much, let the Germans 
settle it with their new idol, who claims to be the first musician they 
have ever had. 

Perhaps, however, there is some mistake here. Herr Dannreuther, 
who is precentor of the choir of Wagner encomiasts, concedes to the 
unbelieving the success and taste of other composers in other de- 
scriptions of music, Songs and sonatas, quartets, quintets, and sym- 
phonies are still acknowledged by Wagner’s followers and interpreters 
—perhaps by the great man himself—to be music, and to be art. 
They may still be enjoyed while there are executants to perform them ; 
and more may, es be produced hereafter, if any great genius can 
bring himself to be a Haydn, or a Beethoven, or a Mozart, instead of 
vain. y attempting to emulate the silver-laurelled hero of Bayreuth. 
For the present, however, the new dramatic music is the order of 
the day, and this, as illustrated more than ever by the opera which 
Wagner has produced at Bayreuth, amounts, in his hands, to the 
utterance of highly unmusical recitative, to the accompaniment of 
orchestral raptures, as full of various beauty as of wild eccentricity. 
Looked at without fanaticism, this really means that Herr Wagner 
has devised a new form of entertainment. It is not at all what has 
heretofore been junderstood by opera, as anyone who compares the 
most dramatic parts of Lohengrin with Lucia, Faust, the Huguenots, 
or Fidelio, will readily admit; but it may have, and has, its own 
attractions. Taking it for what it really is, and neither for better 
nor for worse, for lower nor for higher, what have we to say to it? 

First, we have to suggest with freedom, or audacity, which you 
spa that all simply ugly, wearisome, unsingable recitatives should 
be avoided. Lohengrin not only grows upon those who hear it ; in 
its way it is delightful on the first hearing. But the long, dragging, 
crabbed solos and duologues of Frederick and Ortrud are neither 
pleasant at first nor ever improve on acquaintance. They are simply 
execrable—not to be enjoyed, even with the relief of the orchestral 
accompaniments—suggestive of nothing but the sound doctrine that 
vice which is utterly repulsive is no subject for the realistic art. 
After all, it is not mere Philistinism to say that one goes to the 
theatre to be pleased ; and one cannot be pleased with long-drawn, 
fractious groanings and grumblings, devoid alike of melody and 
dignity, and having no meaning except such as had better be sup- 
pressed, if it cannot be conveyed in a more masterly manner by music 
not intrinsically vexatious and irritating. 

For Wagnerism to revolutionise opera art, and to give drama its 
due place in lyric art—as it is understood to be his object to do—it 
will, also, be necessary for the subjects to be better chosen. Drama, 
whether spoken or sung, must be dramatic, and to be dramatic in a 
large sense, its stories must be of general human interest. If this is 
true of all drama, it is especially true of drama which has music 
for its medium, for music can only vaguely and spiritually heighten 
the intellectual, moral, and esthetic significance of a broad, 
generally appreciated story. Its minute refinements are its own, 
and pertain to its own domain. They cannot be depended upon to 
differentiate trains of thought, or even to mark all the niceties of 
dialogue. Much less can music be expected to give dramatic inte- 
rest throughout the world to plots which interest only a few persons, 





and those locally and artificially. Now, as yet the libretti of Herr 
Wagner have mainly been drawn from legendary traditions of no 
great clearness, to understand which is not popularly easy, and to 
enter into which is an acquired taste. If this is only another way of 
stamping his art as national—if he adheres to Lohengrin, The Flying 
Dutchman, Tristan und Isolde, and the Nibelungen legend, because it 
is his business and choice to be Teutonic—no one out of Germany is 
entitled to find fault with his rule. But in mere justice to his new 
method of representing dramatic action by recitative, nobly and 
deliciously accompanied, it is right to say that in the hands of such 
a master it ought to be capable of being employed much more effect- 
ively on themes at once grander and more intelligible. 
—_—O0—— 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Messrs Gatti’s concerts have deen very well attended during the 
past fortnight. The programmes have been varied and interesting, 
both instrumentally and vocally. Last Saturday, Miss Rose 
Hersee, who, a contemporary remarks, “‘ has gained great increase 
of vocal power, without any diminution of the finish for which 
she has always been distinguished,” made her bow to the Covent 
Garden audience, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
She gave the grand scena “Io l'udia,” from Donizetti's Torguato 
Tasso,and “‘ Where the bee sucks,” both of which the accomplished 
vocalist was compelled to sing again. There was a “ Beethoven 
Night ” last week, when the overture to Coriolanus, the Pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat, and the Symphony in E flat were 
given. M. Ketten was the pianist, and the Sunday 
Times says that he played it with a nice discrimination 
in respect of “light and shade.” M. Ketten was “called and 
recalled” at the conclusion, to receive the hearty applause due to 
him for his capital performance. The vocal pieces, “ Se il ver,” 
Fidelio, and “ Ah, perfido,” were entrusted to Mdlle Bianchi, who 
acquitted herself entirely to the satisfaction of the audience. The 
symphony, under the energetic guidance of Signor Arditi, “ went” 
remarkably well and was evidently appreciated, judging from the 
spontaneous applause that followed each movement. During the 
week Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Cora Stuart,and Mr Pearson, who 
were each favourably received, have been added to the list of 
vocalists. On Wednesday a“ Weber Night” was given, and, 
last night, the first “ Ballad Night” was announced. 

=O 
MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Melbourne, 10th July, 1876. 

Offenbach’s opera bouffe, Za Belle Hélene, has, during the past 
month, been performed at the Prince of Wales’ Operahouse with 
great success. Mr Arthur Sullivan's cantata, Trial by Jury, has 
lately been played as an afterpiece,and is much enjoyed. The 
Operahouse has been nightly crowded. Mr George Leopold as 
Calchas, in the first-named piece, has made a great hit. He has 
nightly kept the audience in rounds of laughter. Mr Leopold is 
now unrivalled in Victoria in his peculiar line. Les Prés St Gervais 
was produced this evening for the first time. Miss Emilie Melville’s 
engagement is announced to be drawing to a close. 

The Melbourne Philharmonic Society produced the oratorio 
of St Paul on the 13th inst. The principal vocalists were: Mrs 
Ramsden, Miss Pitts, Mr A. Beaumont, and Mr Exon. Before 
the performance of the oratorio a “ Funeral March,” by Mr J. 
Sumners, Mus. Bac., Oxon., in memory of Mr C. E. Horsley, a 
former conductor of the Society, was performed. The “ March” 
was much and deservedly admired. 

The Fitzroy Philharmonic Society rendered, on the 29th ult., 
Romberg’s Lay of the Bellin a very creditable manner. A mis- 
cellaneous selection followed the Lay. 

Mr Farley, a well-known and favourite basso singer, late of 
Lyster’s Opera Company, has formed a dijow company, and is 
prospering in the country. 

The Simonsen English Opera Company has been doing good 
business in New Zealand. Its principal tenor is Mr Albert 
Richardson, conductor of the choir of St Patrick’s Cathedral in 
this city, and formerly first tenor of Lyster's English Opera Com- 
pany. Mr Richardson is a great favourite here, and his re- 
appearance —- in opera is looked forward to with pleasure. 

Mdlle Ilma di Murska (Mrs John Hill) is still in oe a oe 
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SIR JULIUS BENEDICT ON THE EISTEDDFOD. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Wrexham Advertiser.” ) 


Str,—I have been desired to state my impression of the Eisteddfod 
that has just taken place at Wrexham. I hardly feel equal to a 
task that requires a more able pen than mine, but I will endeavour 
to the best of my abilities to give my candid opinion on this national 
festival. On leaving Bayreuth on the 19th inst. to be present at 
this great musical gathering, I had my doubts what the effect 
would be of the simple and homely music I expected to hear on the 
banks of the Dee, after the grand display of science and of art of 
the Musican of the Future. If the combination of the highest 
talent in Germany, vocal and instrumental, made a failure almost 
impossible, what could we expect in a little provincial town where, 
with the exception of a few distinguished artists from London, the 
whole burden of an entertainment of four days and nights’ duration 
was entrusted almost entirely to simple colliers, quarrymen, and 
members of the working classes generally? My surprise was the 
greater on hearing, instead of easy part songs, bold attempts at 
executing music of the highest character, viz., very important 
choruses by Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, the early English writers, 
and the composers of our times ; although in the place of 120 of the 
most celebrated instrumentalists, as at Bayreuth, there was merely a 
pianoforte by Broadwood and a harmonium wherewith to accompany 
the voices, both entrusted to local professors. Instead of the limited 
space for about 1,600 auditors and spectators in Wagner’s Theatre, 
I beheld an immense area containing over 7,000 people, seated ; 
and yet, far from being disturbed by interruptions almost un- 
avoidable in such a vast assembly, the silence was quite marked 
and imposing, enabling us to follow the course not only of the 
most intricate compositions, but to understand nearly every word 
that,was spoken. In fact, the appreciation of this untutored 
multitude was such as to put toshame many of our fashionable 
audiences ; and the final result must be a general and even more 
marked improvement in the progress of music throughout the 
Principality. There was certainly a prevalence of the native 
element in the programmes; but, far from complaining of this, I 
may say that it keeps up the highest aspirations of goodwill 
towards one another, and of companionship between the nobleman 
and the common labourer. 

But this is not all. Apart from music, from poetry, from the old 
and solemn ceremonial, there are manifestations of a feeling of 
arene to the promoters of these institutions, and to the bene- 

actors of the country, which you could not match elsewhere. 
Need I name the nobleman who, with his lady, are considered the 
— angels of North Wales, the parents of the fatherless and 

estitute, foremost in every proposal for improvement, mental as 
well as physical, and doing all the good they can in the most simple 
and touching manner. I have witnessed many demonstrations of 

ublic favour, but none to compare with that which awaited Sir 

Watkin and Lady Wynn on their arrival at the outskirts of Wrex- 
ham on Thursday last, and on their subsequent appearance before 
the largest gathering of the week, the whole assembly rising and 
greeting the favourites of the people. This old patriarchial feeling 
of kinship and custom of mixing and associating with the middle 
and working classes is carried to its fullest extent in Wales, and 
applies to the members of Parliament for the town, the borough, 
and the county, as well as to the Mayor and residents, and all 
concerned in the Eisteddfod. 

To revert once more to the performance. There was no repression 
of justly-earned applause; and though the scenic effects and the 
most elaborate theatrical combinations, such as we witnessed at 
Bayreuth, shone by their absence, I confess that the execution of 
‘The snow-capped towers,” the chorus ‘ Ye nations,” from Elijah, 
the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, the 
final chorus from Haydn’s Creation, Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Verum,” and 
some complicated madrigals of English authors, gave me and my 
colleagues the most favourable and gratifying impressions ; for the 
choruses were executed with an amount of strength, decision, and 
delicacy which left very little to be desired by the most exacting 
critic. Add to this that hundreds, nay thousands, came from the 
most remote parts of South Wales, Cumberland, and more distant 
counties, to contend for the honour, and that though, of course, 
many were disappointed in not obtaining prizes, there was no 
demonstration of antagonistic feeling among 2,700 competitors ; 
and, speaking from a musical point of view, I believe that, after the 
highly successful result of this week’s doings, the future success of 
the Eisteddfod is secured for many years to come. The only 
suggestions I have to make are, that less should be undertaken in 
one day, so that the most important objects of the meeting may 
not suffer. The hours should, I think, be limited to from ten to 
one in the day, and from six to nine in the evening, and thereby 








secure the comfort of both the audience and performers. It seems 
desirable, also, that when once the adjudicators have been chosen, 
the conductors should advise with them as to the selection of the 
pieces to be performed. 

May I request you to be the interpreter of my feelings of gratitude 
for the kind reception accorded to.me on all occasions by every one 
connected with the direction, by the performers, and by the public 
at large.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, Jutius BENEDICT. 

2, Manchester Square, 28th August, 1876. 

—o--— 


A FRENCHMAN ON WAGNER. 


Several papers are troubling themselves about an opera which is 
now being played at Bayreuth. The Rappel has taken no notice of 
it, nor does it intend to, and for the following reasons :—The author 
of this opera is M. Wagner. I was one of those who defended him 
when he was hissed at the Paris Opera in 1860. I did not then 
know that M. Wagner, after having been proscribed for the part he 
played in the Dresden revolution, had become the protégé of the 
King of Bavaria, of Madame de Metternich, and the Emperor of 
the 2nd of December. I did not think of the man; I saw in him 
only the musician. I protested energetically against the fine 
gentlemen of the boxes and the orchestra who summarily executed 
Tannhiiuser because it had no ballet. I said tothe public: ‘‘Strike, 
but hear.” But since then a great many things have taken place. 
First of all, Germany threw herself upon France. She took ad- 
vantage of the imbecility of the man we suffered from to drag him 
and France at the same time into the trap she had prepared years 
before, and where she awaited us, armed to the teeth, while we 
were almost defenceless, The Empire continued its tradition by 
causing us to be invaded for the third time. On the eve of entering 
France the King of Prussia declared solemnly that he did not make 
war against France, but against her Emperor. The Empire died at 
Sedan, but the King of Prussia continued the war all the same. 
So much for royal words. Alsace and Lorraine now hold out their 
bleeding arms to us, and M. Wagner isa German. Some Germans 
were satisfied with ee hurled their whole nation on an army 
unprepared, unprovisioned, and uncommanded, with having bom- 
barded our towns, burned our villages, shot our francs-tireurs, 
pillaged us, pocketed our milliards, and cut off two provinces with 
a Shylock’s Acnife. But all this did not suffice M. Wagner. He 


- felt a hankering to compose a filthy vaudeville on our disasters with 


the view of insulting prostrate and mutilated France. We have, 
therefore, this double reason for taking no notice of the operas of 
M. Wagner. M. Wagner is a German, and M. Wagner is M. 
Wagner. M. Meyerbeer is a German, but that does not hinder us 
from applauding Le Prophéete. But M. Wagner is a German of the 
Germany which smote France, and more so than any other, for he 
smote France when she was down. At the Bayreuth representations, 
two men have been féted by those present—the Emperor who dis- 
membered France, and the musician who insulted her. The Rappel 
takes no part in such /étes as these. This is the reason why we 
have sent no one to the performance. For us it is not a question of 
music. M. Wagner’s music is what it is. We doubt whether it is 
what he thinks it to be. Men of genius do not spit on wounded 
foes. But, if M. Wagner were the great musician he proclaims 
himself to be, the Rappel would not trouble itself any the more. 
There is one thing which the Rappel always prefers to music—la 
France ! AUGUSTE VACQUERIE, 


Turin. —The Teatro Regio will re-open with Sig. Boito’s Mefistofele. 

Botocna.—It appears, after all, probable that Herr R. Wagner 
will personally direct the production of his Rienzi here, according to 
a promise made by him to Mdme Lucca, the well-known musical 
publisheress of Milan. 

Hanover.—A short time since a meeting was held here of the 
General Association of German Musicians. Delegates attended from 
a great a important places, such as Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Hamburgh, Breslau, Koénigsberg, &c. With regard to the Pension 
Fund founded two years since, 4,000 out of the 7,000 members of 
the Association belong to it. Subscribers to it are to be found in 
almost every part of the globe ; in America, Russia, England, and 
Sweden, for instance ; nay, there is actually one in China. 

DrespEN.—Herr Bilse, with his well-known orchestra, lately gave 
some successful concerts here for the benefit of the Albert Associa- 
tion. After a concert in the Royal Palace at Pillnitz, he had a 
Saxon Order conferred on him by the King.—Herr Edmund 
Kretschmer, Court-Organist, whose first opera, Die Folkunger, was 
very favourably received, has just completed another work for the 
lyric stage. It is entitled Heinrich der Léwe (Henry the Lion). 
Herr Kretschmer is the author of the libretto as well as the composer 
of the music, 
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THE LATE FELICIEN DAVID. 


The funeral of the above celebrated composer took place on 
Friday, the lst inst. He was buried at Pecq. In conformity with 
his own express wish there was no religious service. The Institute 
was represented at the ceremony by MM. Ambroise Thomas and 
Reber. Among the crowd of oe persons present, were 
MM. Halanzier, Emile Perrin, de Leuven, Carvalho, Vizentini, 
Léon and Ludovic Halévy, Dupatro, Obin, Marmontel, Jules 
Simon, Charles Blanc, Meissonier, Isaac Pereire, Hadot, and many 
others. There were no speeches at the grave. 

David was an officer of the Legion of Honour, and entitled, 
therefore, to military honours. Before the funeral procession left 
the house in the Rue des Monts Grevets, a detachment of troops 
arrived for the purpose of escorting the corpse. 

Previously to taking their position in the procession, however, 
the officer who commanded the company asked to what church the 
remains were to be conveyed. On being informed they were to be 
taken direct to the cemetery without any preliminary religious 
service, he observed: “In that case my instructions are to with- 
draw with the men under my orders.” He didso. At the same 
moment a number of other persons who had come with the inten- 
tion of following the ashes to the grave also left the house abruptly. 
The procession, thus reduced, then set out for the burial ground, 
where, contrary to expectation and precedent, not a sentence was 
spoken over the grave. Thus the composer of The Desert was 
placed in his resting-place not only without the common rites of 
religion, but without the last word of sorrowing friendship so dear 
to Frenchmen. If there is one feeling which modern scepticism 
has left untouched in France, it is respect for the dead, and the 
capital, if not the whole country, feels outraged at this insult or 
studied neglect to one of its most distinguished sons. The 
demeanour of the various public bodies towards the remains of 
David seems to have been dictated by one systematic resolution. 
Even the Institute, which sent representatives to the civil inter- 
ments of Michelet and Mignet, failed to place a flower on the 
coffin of Félicien David. Although nothing is spoken of to-day 
in Paris but this unfortunate and regrettable occurrence, opinion 
is seriously divided as to the officials responsible for the error, and 
the amount of blame to be attached tothem. The Secularist party, 
which is dominant in the Republican ranks, stigmatises the trans- 
action as an offence against logic, decency, and the law. “It is 
scandalous,” says one of the most powerful organs of the more 
enlightened class of democrats, “that an officer should put himself 
above the law ; or, if he acted on superior orders, that the chiefs of 
the army should do so.” The Figaro, the most powerful of the 
Conservative journals, reports the remark of a distinguished 
colleague of David, “I did not think him capable of such a 
posthumous manifestation of atheism.” The same journal 
adds: “A man has the right to belong to any religion he chooses ; 
but scepticism is not a religion, and no person has a right to 
flourish in our eyes his belief in nothing.” The more moderate of 
the Republican organs argue that a man’s opinion should not be 
made a pretext for depriving him of honours which he had earned 
by his merits, and points out that the State is now essentially 
civil and secular, and knows no religion, except only to assure its 
freedom. The more extreme organs on the same side exaggerate 
the importance of the facts, and point to them as showing the 
necessity for a strong opposition to the encroachments of cleri- 
calism. In the country at large there is a strong feeling of 
indignation at the course pursued by the officer, in obedience, 
naturally, to orders from the Government, who will have to answer 
an interpellation on the subject directly the Chambers re-open. 
Meanwhile, a subscription has been set on foot for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the deceased. 

For some time past Félicien David lived according to the 
strictest rules. His longest walk, when he was stopping in Paris, 
extended from his residence in the Rue de La Rochefoucauld to 
the Institute, the offices of the Ménestrel serving as half-way house. 
In the summer he lived at the villa of a friend at St Germains. 
It was there he died, near another old friend, Mad. Tastet, who, 
with MM. Hadet and Fauvel, his executors, made all the funeral 
arrangements. This lady, we learn from M. Sylvain Saint- 
Etienne, the friend and collaborator of Félicien David, caused the 
composer to be attired as usual, without forgetting the rosette of 
the Legion of Honour in his buttonhole and the gold sleeve-links 
in his wristbands. The body was absolutely covered with flowers 





when it was in the coffin. With these were laid a branch of box, 
blessed the same day on which David was baptised, and a letter 
bearing the Manchester post-mark. Inside the letter were a few 
withered rose leaves, 

——0-— 


WAIFS. 


M. Schey, the French actor, died recently. 

M. Vivien, the violinist, has just given 6000 francs for a Stradi- 
varius, 

a is at Toulouse, and will remain there till the end of the 
month. 

The Municipality of Naples have voted 300,000 francs for the 
San Carlo. 

Blessed is the man who marries an orphan, for he shall escape the 
mother-in-law. 

M. Léon Mayer has been appointed acting manager at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique. 

M. Belval, the bass, has left the Grand Opera, Paris. He is en- 
gaged for the winter at Barcelona. 

Silk umbrellas, made to be fastened to the back instead of to be 
carried in the hand, are a mild New York sensation. 

Signori Romei and Sandini propose the establishment in Italy of 
an asylum for all dramatic artists incapacitated by infirmity or old 
age. 

The numerous foreign and other visitors now at Geneva s in 
high terms of the Municipal Band and its conductor, M. Hugo de 
Senger. 

Mrs Robinson—formerly Mrs Alfred Shaw, the original singer of 
h By the Sad Sea Waves ”—died at Hadleigh Hall, Suffolk, on the 

th inst. 

M. Davidoff, the violoncellist, has been appointed Director of the 
Imperial Society of Music at St Petersburgh, in place of M. Asants- 
cheffsky, who has resigned. 

What ails this nation is want of confidence. It is painful to see 
the mother of a family of Sunday School children scrupulously lock 
the pantry after her whenever she leaves it. 

When a Pacific Coast member of Congress is dangerously sick, it 
is edifying to watch the glee of those members who expect to be 
detailed to escort the body home. It is such a nice trip. 

Having been asked by a minister why he roamed about the fields 
on Sundays instead of going to church, a countryman replied : ‘ Be- 
cause I prefer sermons from stones to sermons from sticks.” 

Sig. Padilla has recently visited the French Capital, for the pur- 
_ of rehearsing, with M. Ambroise Thomas himself, the part of 

amlet, which he has to sing at the Italian Opera, Moscow. 


A western girl’s assurance of faith to her lover was couched in 
this wise :— 
“ My love to you will ever flow 
Like water down a tater row.” 


A man named Sorrow has just married Miss Joy. There is a 
famous piece of sculpture, ‘‘The Sleep of Sorrow and the Dream of 
Joy.” Let us hope Miss Joy will find that a change of name will not 
dispel her dream. 

A young lady went to a photographer and wished him to take her 
picture with an expression as if composing a poem. It came out 
with the expression she wore when the editor put the poem in the 
waste-paper basket. 

Alphonse Karr once observed : ‘‘ The wants of women have gained 
such proportions, a man must be very rich, very much in love, to own 
a wife alone ;” and added: ‘‘There is no other means for a poor man 
but to love his neighbour’s wife.” 

It is, perhaps, necessary to say that Ralph Waldo Emerson did 
not write this :— 

“ That all is delusion and empty show, 
The metaphysicians have taught ; 
The only thing we think we know 
Is a thought we thought we thought.” 


There is some talk in Milan of organising an association of lyrical 
composers, for the purpose of removing the obstacles in the th of 
r musicians desirous of writing for the stage. It appears that, in 
ftaly, a composer who is unknown, or nearly so, cannot, in most 
cases, get an opera produced without paying from four to ten thou- 
sand francs, which the manager demands as a protection against 
failure. Aided by subscriptions from certain generous and wealthy 
lovers of music, the association would hire or build a theatre for 


lyrical beginners. 
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Since the closing of the Paris Conservatory, M. Ambroise Thomas 
has been residing on his estate at Argenteuil, where he is giving the 
last touches to his score of Francoise de Rimini. The orchestration 
is nearly finished, and M. Thomas thinks of completing it on his 
return from a short trip he intends making to the archipelago of 
St Gildas, which is situated in Britany, and which he purchased last 
year. 

The periodical entitled La Chanson Francaise re-appeared last 
Sunday, after a long break, caused by the death of M. Charles 
Coligny. It will henceforth be brought out every Sunday, and will 
contain the portrait of some song-writer, ancient or modern, or of 
some singer. The first number presents its readers with a portrait 
of M. Lassalle, of the Grand Opera. The present editors are MM. 
Alfred Leconte and Sylvain Saint-Etienne. 

A short time since, Herr Rudolph Wilmers, the pianist, dedicated 
to the King of Portugal a work for the piano and violoncello, Herr 
Wilmers has, in return, just received, through the hands of Count 
San Miguel, the Portuguese Ambassador at Vienna, an autographic 
letter, in which the Portuguese monarch thanks Herr Wilmers, and 
at the same time creates him a Knight of the Royal Portuguese 
Order of Our Lady of the Conception of Villa Vicosa. 

In connection with the recent Festival-Stage-Performances at 
Bayreuth, the German Emperor has bestowed orders of some kind 
upon Herr Munker, the Burgomaster, and Herr Feustel, the prin- 
cipal banker, of the town. King Ludwig, of Bavaria, has distin- 
guished in the same manner, Herr Munker, the Burgomaster (happy 
Burgomaster, to be thus doubly—Imperially and Royally—honoured), 
Herren Gross, Kiifferlein, and Emil Heckel, Verwaltungsriithe 
(Counsellors of Administration) ; Herr Hans Richter and Professor 
Wilhelmj, Capellmeister ; Mad. Materna, Herren Betz, Hill, and 
Niemann, vocalists. To the Demoiselles Marie and Lilly Lehmann, 
and to Mdlle Lammert, his majesty has presented a brilliant 
diamond ring each. 

William Tell has been proved a myth; Pocahontas did not save 
the life of Captain John Smith, but was a dirty Indian maiden who 
invented the pastime of turning handsprings down hill; Columbus 
did not discover America ; Cxsar’s wife was not above suspicion ; 
G. Washington never had a hatchet ; Shakspere’s plays were written 
by Lord Bacon; and why, therefore, should we be surprised or 
shocked at the information that there never was a Fourth of July? 
That is, there never was a historical Fourth. There have been many 
4ths, but no Fourth. We are indebted for this discovery to ‘‘an 
enterprising inhabitant of Philadelphia ”—record it, ye heavens, that 
there is such a thing—who asserts that the deed was done on the 
Second. It was then that Congress adopted Lee’s resolution that 
‘These United States are, and of right ought to be, free and inde 
pendent States,” and it was this day which John Adams predicted 
would be celebrated for ever. Hurrah, for the Second of July ! 

Prstu.—The Nationaltheater was opened on the Emperor of 
Austria’s birthday with Meyerbeer’s A fricaine. 

Mounicu.—The King of Bavaria has sent an intimation to Herr 
Richard Wagner that the Nibelungen-ring will be produced in its 
entirety at the Theatre Royal. 

CoPpENHAGEN.—The Casino Theatre, partially re-decorated, has 
opened its doors for the season. The Swedish vocalist, Mdlle 
— Willmann, is said to be engaged for a limited number of 
nights. 

Beruin.—After a two months’ vacation, the Royal Operahouse 
re-opened with Herr R. Wagner’s Tannhéiuser, the principal charac- 
ters being sustained by Mdlles Hofmeister, Grossi, Sechoffer, Herren 
Miiller, Fricke, and Betz. On the evening next ensuing the opera 
was Das goldene Kreuz, which has become a special favourite with the 
public of this capital. 
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